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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or 
$3.50 including the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Pict- 
are-Premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.) Four copies, $10, 
which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $25 
foraclub of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
copy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their re- 
gpective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See paragraph on 
* PosTAGE”’ below.) Money should be sent by Check, Draft Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form. suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3, (or $3.50, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.] 20 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See 
paragraph on “* POSTAGE” below.] The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent together for $5.40. T'o these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
Picture Premiums when they are desired. 








MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York; if you must send currency by mail, do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
Jess, and do notenclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the less. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ‘“‘ CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL ISAT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook, 


The special lecturer on preaching, for this year, 
at the Yale Theological Seminary, is Dr. John 
Hall. His lectures, as reported in the Z7vribune, 
are full of meat. They display, among other ad- 
mirable qualities, what may be called the genius 
of common sense. 

————__ ape 

Even if Dr. Hall had done nothing in his last 
Yale Lecture but give his opinions of theology, 
he would have made the world richer by one very 
apt distinction. He said that decrying theology 
was all the fashion, but it was decrying rather the 
exploration of extinct voleanoes; which was prof- 
itable only for naturalists. 

———_eape -—-—-- 

It speaks well for the moral soundness of the 
ehurches, that the most popular and successful 
preachers in this city are men whose character- 
istics are moral earnestness, simplicity, and di- 
rectness. Dr. John Hall, Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, Dr. 
Tyng, Dr. Armitage, and Dr. Foss, are examples 
of the class we mean, and the list might be ex- 
tended to include the leading pastors in most of 


the denominations. 
———_ape- 


Many of the lesson-papers on the International 
Sunday-school Series use Old Testament history 
mainly as an instrument of teaching systematic 
theology. One of them sums up every lesson in a 
question and answer from the Westminster Cate- 
chism. It is refreshing to hear from Dr. Cuyler 
a very different view of the teacher's business. 
**No part of his work is so important as the eul- 
tivation of conscience.” ‘The teacher should 
simplify it to the children by saying that con- 
science tells them to do right; that religion is 
doing right and sin is doing wrong.” Joseph and 
Daniel are examples of a healthy conscience. 
“The Bible is an immense gallery of characters, 
which the teacher must exhibit to the scholars, 
and illustrate through them the principles of 
right-doing.” 

















——_+a>+ 

The Greville memoirs have exasperated a good 
many people in England. We suspect the main 
reason is their merciless unveiling of the littleness 
of royal and aristocratic personages. These fel- 
lows that strip away the divinity that doth hedge 
a king, and reveal beneath it such pitiful rascals 
as George the Fourth, do sadly undermine the 
foundations of well-constituted society. 

——--e-_ —_— 

It is odd to remember that George the Fourth— 
a sort of Tom Jones in his vices, aud Blifil in his 
meanness—ig that same noble monarch before 
whom good Sir Walter Scott, prince of story- 
tellers and of good fellows, bowed in such trans- 
ports of reverent loyalty. There is a story of 
Scott's snatching up and pocketing a goblet out 
of which his Royal Contemptibility had conde- 
Scended to drink, to.preserve it as a sacred relig¢— 





unhappily he chanced to sit down on the precious 
glass, bringing it and himself to grief. Just the 
same glamour bewitched Scott when a king was 
in question, that fascinated those fine old cavaliers 
he loved to paint, and made them sacrifice life 
and fortune for the Stuarts—worthy predecessors 
of George IV. That kind of royalty is vanishing 


fast in these radical times. 
—-ape ——--- 


Prosper Merimee’s ‘‘ Letters to an Inconnte,” 


-show the French Emperor and Empress in a very 


pleasant light. Merimee seems to have had for 
both as genuine and warm an esteem as it was in 
his nature to have for anybody. The wonderful 
grace and delicacy of the Letters seem to cover 
the emptiness of a skepgjcal and exceedingly sad 
life. Aman of rare cultivation and refinement, 
Merimee seems to have viewed religion as a curi- 
ous relic of barbarism, sexual virtue as a conven- 
tional fiction, and love as the highest form of 
amusement. The bitter sense of emptiness in life 
which now and then plainly expresses itself is as 
suggestive as it is mournful. It is common,to 
speak of the hardness and bareness which his 
want of spiritual faith gave to John Stuart Mill’s 
life, and we think there is truth in the remark. 
But there was in Mill an earnestness and loftiness 
of purpose which uplifted him. The austere so- 
berness of his life was totally different from the 
empty wretchedness that underlies Merimee’s 
graceful trifling. We note the contrast, as mark- 
ing the difference between the man who, losing 
faith, still holds firm to conscience and duty, and 
the one who has no higher conviction or principle 
than that ‘‘sugar is sweet.” 

Mr. Emerson has just delivered in his native 
town a lecture entitled *‘ True Eloquence,” in 
which he concentrates into a very few words a 
very graphic and commonsense explanation of 
the nature of eloquence itself. -He says : ‘‘ He who 
can convinee the excellent Mr. Dunderhead of 
any truth which Dunderhead does not*see must 
be a man of high art of eloquence. Declamation 
is common, but such possession as is here re- 
quired, such transformation of the principles of 
the truth written in God’s language into the truth 
written in Dunderhead’s language is one of the 
most powerful weapons forged in the forge of the 
Alnighty.” 

—-?- 


Were Congress to amend the law regarding pre- 
emption of homesteads by ex-soldiers, they might 
earn an unusual amount of gratitude without 
frightening even the most nervous of the watch- 
dogs of the treasury. Except to unmarried men, 
the benefits of the Homestead Act, as it now is, 
might be about as easily attained by the ex-sol- 
dier if the land were located in Thibet or South 
Africa. But were the interval between the date 
of location and that of residence extended from 
six months to ten years, many men would be en- 
couraged to select homes, and pay taxes on 
ground which now produces the government 
nothing but trouble with railway-officials of land- 
grabbing tendencies. 











—-- 

Friends of the compulsory system of education 
will find a powerful argument in the fact that, in 
New York city, where there are about as few gen- 
uine causes of absenteeism as anywhere, the 
registered pupils number more than a quarter of 
a niilion, while the regular attendants are not 
half so many. 








—— am - : 
General Burnside, the new Senator-elect from 
Rhode Island, inspires a great deal of hope by his 
first political utterances. He warns his comrades 
of the ‘‘Grand Army of the Republic” against fear 
of harm from the number of Confederate ex- 
soldiers who have been elected to Congress, and 
gives as his reason the fact that these gentlemen 
are all soldiers under parole of honor. He reminds 
them that in the few years that have elapsed since 
the war it could not have been possible to entirely 
do away with sectional feeling, and to fully recon- 
cile the South to a new system of labor and so- 
ciety. It isfrom men of General Burnside’s spirit, 
rather than from the most able partisans, that 
both North and South must yet look for the es- 
tablishment of the desired status. ° 


THOUGHTS FROM THE HINDU. 


By RacuHe, PoMERoY. 


0 shut in love what bolt were fit? 
None, I fear, 
Seeing there needs to publish it 
But a tear. 


Or in valley, or on mountain, 
With horizon scant or wide, 
Each is by his nature tied ; 

Scoop handfuls from sea or fountain, 
Be thou poorer, be thou richer, 
Thou canst only fill thy pitcher. 


“ O Bal!” spake Vishnu, “ take thy choice; 
With five men wise 
To live in hell, or with five fools 
In paradise.” 
“Then give me hell, for heaven is but 
Where wisdom dwells; 
And folly would of heaven make 
A dozen hells!” 


How idle ’tis to speculate 
Where Deity abides, 

When everywhere, in everything, 
The Godhead hides. 

Lo! milk is white, though divers hued 
The kine—red, brindle, dun; 

Though altar flowers be different, 
Worship is one. 


So, many faiths match many needs, 
But God’s the same in spite of creeds; 
And since man hath scarce wit 

Into himself to see, 
Why should he dare expect 

To look on Deity? 


Wherefore drink of sacred wells? 
Wherefore to Benares go? 
None save him that doeth good 
Can the true Benares know. 
Going thither will not change 
To elephant your hog, 
Nor can pious journeys make 
A lion of a dog. 
By no means in desert Waste, 
Nor in heaven high, 
Nor at confluence of streams 
Search for sanctity. 
Tf thou art not pure of mind, 
Think not the pure God to find. 
No pilgrimage makes him a saint 
Who was not one before he went, 








CALVIN’S RETURN TO GENEVA. 
By D. G Porter. 


HINGS did not go smoothly in Geneva after 

the banishment of the pastors. The oppo- 
sition party—the *‘ Libertines,” as they were called 
—were now in power, and a degree of license was 
allowed which was not at all consistent with mo- 
rality or public order. In the absence of pastors, 
the professors in the college recently established 
at Calvin's instance were called upon to adminis- 
ter the sacrament. They refused, saying they 
had not been engaged for that purpose ; and 
thereupon they also were banished. Things were 
thus beginning to look decidedly bad for the re- 
formed religion, as well as for social and eivil 
order, in Geneva. The Anabaptists, too, had 
been banished; and probably they could have 
effected nothing if they had been permitted to 
remain—not even if they had been as good organ- 
izers as they were supposed to be disorganizers, 
The times were not yet ripe for Roger Williams 
and a Baptist State. 

But the people still retained their animosity 
against Calvin. When a motion was made in the 
popular assembly at the instance of some of his 
adherents, supported by an official delegation 
from Berne, to the effect that the banished pas- 
tors should be permitted to return to explain their 
conduct, only four dared to vote in its favor, and 
these were instantly greeted with the ery, ‘To 
the Rhone with them! To the Rhone !” from the 
excited crowd. 

The Catholics, encouraged by the apparent fail- 
ure of the Reformation in Geneva, now began to 
concert schemes for regaining their ascendancy in 
the city, whose independence was also threatened 
by the ambition of foreign powers. ‘‘ Conspiracy, 
sedition, trials and political executions,” says 
Guizot, ‘‘ were added to religious dissensions ; 
and national independence was in as great danger 
as the reformed church.” : 

After about two years of increasing disorder a 





reaction began to set in, The more thoughtful of 
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the citizens began to believe that the only way of 
escape from Popery,, on the one hand, and an- 
archy or despotism, on ‘the. other, was in submis- | 
sion to Calvin. The idea of recalling him, when 
once suggested, made rapid progress, On the 
2ist of September, 1540, the Council requested 


the banished pastor, to find means of inducing 
him to return. <A nionth later the popular assem- 
bly voted to reeall him, and an official letter was 
addressed to him, promising that the people 
would ‘deal with him in such a manner that he 


deputations and petitions followed. 

Calvin was at first reluctant and anxious, but at 
length conscientiously concluded that God called 
him again to Geneva; and stirely his call on this 
occasion would in these days be esteemed more 
regular than the former one, if less direct and im- 
perative. On the 12th of September, 1541, he 
arrived in the city, and was warmly weleomed by 
the people. He seems, however, to have learned 
no very important lesson from his previous expe- 
rience with the Genevese; but he had now gained 
the authority which in his former ministry was 
denied him. Like Wallenstein, when recalled 
from his disgrace by the necessities of Ferdinand, 
he was master of the situation and could make 
his own terms ; and he lost no time in securing 
the advantages which his position commanded, 

CALVIN’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 

Two days after his arrival he waited on the 
magistrates and requested that a commission 
should be. nominated without delay to prepare 
the necessary reforms in the constitution of the 
church. The commission was at once appointed, 
and a fornight later it had assented to Calvin's 
scheme of ecclesiastical polity. The church con- 
stitution thus proposed was discussed and slightly 


of Twenty-five, which exercised a general jurisdic- 
tion over all the affairs of the city ; then by the 
Council of Two Hundred, whose authority was 
higher but which was: not often convened, and 
lastly by the popular assembly, consisting, at this 
time, of two thousand citizens. 

Calvin's far-famed ecclesiastical polity contained 
the germs of the present Presbyterian system, 
but included as its principal feature an alliance 
between the Church and the State, in which, as 
might be expected, the advantage was decidedly 
on the part of the former. It was, perhaps, how- 
ever, as good as any alliance of Church and State 
could be, but, except as a historical curiosity, 
could possess little. interest for a people among 
whom, in this regard, the principles of the Ana- 
baptists have been so cordially adopted, The most 
that ean be said of the arrangement, in the light 
of our own times, is that it was “‘a bad thing 
well done.” 

The pastors exercised all the properly ministe- 
yial functions, such as preaching, administering 
the sacraments, e¢e. ; and they alone had the 
power of supplying vacancies in their own body, 
and of electing additional ministers. 

The government of the church was vested in 
the consistory, composed, at first, of six ministers 
and twelve laymen. The laymen were elected by 
the lesser council—not from the people, but from 
the members of one or other of the councils, and 
always upon nomination of the. pastors, This 
eonsistory. had the power of ecclesiastical dis- 
¢ipline over all the inhabitants of the city. All 
the citizens were obliged to be members of the 
ehureh ; and it was the office of the consistory to 
see that they all behaved as Christians should, 
and availed themselves properly of the means of 
grace. If any person was sick he was required to 
send for the minister. Those who resisted the 
eonsistory were passed over to the civil author- 
ities for punishment. Calvin easily managed the 
eonsistory, in which, by tacit consent, he pre- 

sided. The consistory was closely allied with the 
eouncil, in which it was represented by members 
¢ommon to both; and the influence and authority 
of the determined reformer was so great that he 
generally had no difficulty in controlling the ae- 
tion of either body. 

The power of the ‘‘two swords” was thus vir- 
tually vested in Calvin almost as completely as if 
the Bull Unam Sanctam had been issued with 
‘special reference to his position in Geneva ; and he 
used his authority more rigorously in some re- 
spects than ever a Gregory VII. or an Innocent 
J. 

‘* Calvin’s system,” says Guizot, ‘‘ almost entire- 
‘Jy overlooked individual liberty. He desired to 
regulate private life in accordance with the laws 


State: pe penetrate all Cae dad family life, and 
the soul of every man, and to restrict. individual . 
responsibility. withi: an. ever narrowing, circle, | 
In the relation of the- ‘evangelical church to the 
State, he asserted and éarried out the’ principle 
adopted in the Catholic Church, the right of the. 
spiritual power to appeal to the secular arm in 
order to suppress and punish impiety and heresy. 
Calvin thus denied and violated the rights of eon- 
science and personal liberty in private life and in 
matters of religion—a deplorable but natural con- 
sequence of his contempt for and denial of man’s: 
free will in his general doctrine.” 
With this testimony agrees Dr. Henry in refer- 
ence both to the fact and the cause. ‘Every un-. 
becoming word,” says he, ‘even heard in the 
street, was made known to the consistory. Judg- 
ment was pronounced without respect to persons : 
an officer brought the offenders before the tribu- 
nal. Thus both men and women of the highest 
class, the daughters of the first families, were 
obliged to appear, and questions were put to them 
on the tenderest points of conscience. . . . All 
classes were obliged to submit themselves to the 
power of the stern reformer, who demanded a 
lofty earnestness, simplicity, chasteness, and puri- 
ty, both in word and action. Very frequently 
offenders would not submit to the consistory, but 
appealed to the council, which in its turn desired 
them to seek reconciliation with the church and 
to pray the consistory to pardon the offenses they 
had committed. In obedience to this injunction 
they were obliged to kneel before the tribunal and 
listen to its severe rebukes. . . . It also ap- 
pears that Calvin sometimes used very strong lan- 
guage toward those before hii, calling them 
hypocrites, and that they returned the abuse, a 
conduct which he did not leave unpunished. On 
such occasions he would rise indignantly from his 
seat, command attention, and require the consis- 
tory to give the matter over to the council, that 
the offense might be punished as it deserved. As 
soon as the consistory entertained a suspicion 
against any one, it referred to the council, who 
ordered the accused to prison.” 
**But who,” exclaims the worthy doctor, ‘ will 
enter into judgment with the man who believing 
himself appointed to execute the burdensome 
duty of restoring order to the church, and to pro- 
claim to a self-righteous world the mighty judg- 
ments of God by predestination—who will venture 
to condemn a poor, weak man if under such cir- 
cumstances he suffered his zeal to burn too fiercely, 
orif he identified himself too entirely with his doc- 
trine 7” 

CALVIN AND THE LIBERTINES. 
We are willing to accept the explanation of Cal- 
vin's biographers, and to admit that the worst 
features of his character and the worst acts of his 
life were due mainly to the terrible doctrine which 
he so thoroughly believed as to identify himself 
with it and almost to personify it. But wherever 
such a system as that above described is thus en- 
forced, there will of course be ** Libertines.” Ac- 
cordingly we learn that a party of this name was 
soon again developed under the discipline of the 
**stern reformer,” and fought long and bitterly 
against him and his rule. But Calvin was so 
strongly intrenched in his position, and was a man 
of such rare executive ability and such unyielding 
tenacity of purpose, that he always succeeded in 
keeping the upper hand and in putting down all 
opposition to his authority. 

A single incident will illustrate the wor king of 
his system. 

It happened that onee, upon the oceasion 1 of a 
wedding, several members of some of the first 
families in Geneva had indulged in the forbidden 
pastime of dancing. Two syndics and Ami Perrin, 
the man who as the special friend of Calvin had 
been commissioned by the council to try to induce 
him to return to Geneva, were among the offend- 
ers, Of course there was work for the consistory, 
and that worthy body at once proceeded to take 
itin hand. The culprits were promptly arrested 
and brought before the tribunal. The two syn- 
dies confessed their guilt, manifested, it is said, 
sincere repentance, meekly received Calvin's rep- 
rimand, and submitted to the penalty prescribed. 

But among the transgressors was an elderly 
man named Faber, the head of one of the oldest 
families in Geneva and father of Ami Perrin’s 
wife. .Faber was a Libertine. He did not. like 
the stern order enforced on the ancient city by 
what he regarded as the usurpations of a French 
refugee, and believed it the duty of the citizens to 
throw off the yoke of the upstart foréigner and 
reiissert their ancient liberty. This man was very 





.of morality and by means of the powers of -the. 


not believe in Calvin, that he was ‘sialon a 
of a free people, that he was worse than a dozen 
Romish bishop ang as for himself he would 
never acknowledge" im as his master. He was 
marehed off to prison, very much excited, crying, 
Liberty! Liberty! and vainly calling upon the 
people to rescue him. 

This incident appears not to have been without 
its natural effect upon the old man’s daughter, 
the wife of Ami Perrin, who was also one of the 
offenders. As soon as Calvin began to address 
her in severe language and in his peruliarly irri- 
tating tone, she suddenly became ‘ nervous,” and 
bursting into an uncontrollable passion, exclaimed, 
‘**O you wicked man! you would like to drink the 
blood of our family ; but you will be turned out 
of Geneva before we are.” 

Calvin sternly reminded her that she was a wo- 
man and disgracing herself, but that her temper 
would not prevent the consistory from doing its 
duty, not even “if there were as many crowned 
heads in her family as there were empty ones in 
it.” ‘*Go elsewhere and build a city,” continued 
he, ‘if you want to live in your own way: but so 
long as you are in Geneva you will not be able to 
shake off the yoke of the gospel.” 

Calvin was right. No one could shake off ‘the 
yoke of the Gospel” with impunity where he had 
the power to punish. Madame Perrin was impris- 
oned several days for her disgraceful conduct. 

Ami Perrin was at Lyons waiting for the storm. 
to blow over, but when he returned he was obliged. 
to make his submission and suffer the penalty 
prescribed ; but we are not surprised to learn 
that, stung by this humiliation and by what he 
regarded as Calvin's insult and abuse of his wife, 
he himself became a “‘ Libertine,” and the implac- 
able enemy of the ‘‘stern reformer.” He was soon 
after deposed from his place in the council on 
suspicion, and Calvin had the magnanimity, it is 
supposed, to try to recover his friendship and sup- 
port by recommending that he should be rein- 
stated, Calvin’s request was heeded by the coun- 
cil; but his reconciliation with Perrin was only 
temporary, probably only apparent. 


CALVIN AS A LAW-GIVER. 

But Calvin did not stop with using the arm of 
the civil power to enforce obedience to moral and 
ecclesiastical laws, and to inflict the penalties 
prescribed for their vidlation. The new ecclesi- 
astical constitution was so allied with the civil 
as to require the remodeling of the latter, and 
Calvin was appointed not only to make the neces- 
sary changes, but also to revise the entire civil 
code. He was a man of vast industry and great 
executive ability, and his legal studies had given 
him a certain fitness for the work. He manipu- 
lated the constitution of the ancient republican 
city so that the democratic element was by de- 
grees almost entirely eliminated, and the aristoc- 
racy, or rather the oligarchy which remained in 
power, was able to control and direct all the im- 
portant functions of the state. 

In the civil code he seems not only to have ap- 
proved the cruelties of a barbarous age, but even 
to have increased their severity. 

‘“We recognize in Calvin’s legislation,” says 
Henry, ‘‘the majesty, the earnestness and strict- 
ness of mind, the qualities which God glorifies in 
his own holy severity as-a judge of the wicked, 
He had the honor of God in view, not merely the 
securityofman. . . . Theright of punishment 
established by the old covenant which everywhere 
threatened the stiff-necked people with death, 
proclaiming thereby the anger and righteousness 
of God, is constantly apparent in the statements 
of Calvin,” (7. e., as given ina treatise on “‘Christian 
Government” addressed to the Duke of’ Somer- 
set.) Henry draws a parallel between the sys- 
tems of Moses and Calvin, showing a general cor- 
respondence between the two, but with a balance 
of severity on the part of the ‘‘stern reformer.” 
Cursing or striking a parent was punished by 
either with death ; but burning to death instead 
of stoning was the highest penalty in Calvin’s 
code. This was the punishment of witcheraft and 
obstinate heresy, and was not unfrequently in- 
flicted. Torture was used in the examination of 
criminals, 

“It is easy to see,” says Dr. Henry, “that the 
center point of the new system involved, with the 
reformation of manners, a most determined hatred 
against sin and wickedness. . . One may 
rightly affirm that Calvin pursued gwickedness 
with fire and sword; that his laws were written 
not only in blood like those of the Athenian Dra- 
co, but with a pen of flame.” ‘An intelligent 
child once said,” he continues, ‘‘ when reading the 
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God to put aman to death.’ ,This was the pro-. 
foundest thing that could be uttered respecting. 
capital punishments. And when it is seen how 
the Genevese legislation, which had a minister of 
religion for its author, played with human life, 
one cannot help feeling deeply that trust in God 
lay at the foundation of it all, and that Calvin's 
sanguinary principle was grounded in his relig- 
gon.” The statement which we have emphasized 
will appear less paradoxical when it is remembered . 
that Calvin's religion was itself grounded in the 
doctrine of unconditional predestination. 








THE LIBERAL LEADER. 
Br GrorGE M, TowLe. 


FYNHE Liberal party of England stands in a 

peculiar and almost an unprecedented pasi- 
tion. In what seems at present a hopeless minor- 
ity, it is torn by dissension, without cohesion, 
with no single idea or measure upon which to 
unite, with aristocrats like Earl Granville and the 
Duke of Argyll at one extremity, and Republicans 
like Sir Charles Dilke and Auberon Herbert at 
the other. It is usual for a minority to present, 
as a necessary element of future success, a com- 
pact front. .In the adversity of a party its minor 
differences are commonly sunk in an agreement 
upon general, not to say indistinct, principles, 
with a view to the attack upon a prosperous 
antagonist. On the other hand, a majority in 
‘power is apt to play with its strength, to break 
into cliques and coteries, and thus to present 
vulnerable points to the enemy. The political 
situation in England at this moment is just the 
reverse of this. The Tory majority appears firmly 
and stolidly united under the brilliant lead of the 
most versatile of Prime Ministers. The Liberal 
majority is utterly, and probably hopelessly, dis- 
cordant. One reason of this state of things is, 
undoubtedly, that, while the Tories are the ad- 
vocates of a passive and negative policy, which 
can arouse little difference of opinion, the Lib- 
berals, or certain sections of the Liberals, -rest- 
lessly clamor for aggressive and “sensational” 
legislation. But another cause with equal cer- 
‘tainty is, that the long reign of Liberalism has 
worn out the allegiance of its forces; the long 
seclusion of ‘Toryism has taught them to enjoy to 
the full the luxury of power. 

It is at such a moment, when the fortunes of his 
party are at a lower ebb than at any period since 
the Reform Bill, when gloom overeasts its future, 
when it is divided and inharmonious, and needs 
more than ever a sagacious and magnetic pilot, 
that Mr. Gladstone retires from the front, and 
robs it of the benefit of his splendid eloquence, 
vast legislative experience, and unequaled states- 
manlike vigor. He has grown weary in the har- 
ness of politics ; he is professedly discouraged at 
the situation; he looks longingly towards his 
library at Hawarden, his Homeric studies, and 
his ecclesiastical lore. Certainly he has well 
earned the rest he seeks. No statesman of any 
age has done greater or more brilliant service for 

_his party and his nation. No political fame of 
this century—not even that of William Pitt—will 
exceed that of William Ewart Gladstone. 

The question, who shall succeed this matchless 
orator and legislator in leading the Liberals af 
the House of Commons, has been promptly solved. 
This promptness, however, indicates desperation, 
and the necessity of haste, rather than unanimity 
of preference, or a name at once recognized as 
that worthy to be written after the name of Glad- 
stone. 

Indeed, no one stood forth conspicuously as the 
preéminently fit man. The choice lay between 
three or four, none of whom stood in the first 
rank of statesmanship. It must be made from 
among the faithful and capable, but not brilliant 
lieutenants of Mr. Gladstone himself. Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Goschen, the Marquis of Hartington, and Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt were the recognized 
candidates. All of these held high office in Mr. 
Gladstone's Cabinet. The first three had the ad- 
‘vantage of much administrative experience, of 
practice in debate, and of the respect of honora- 
ble gentlemen on both sides of the House. Sir 
William Harcourt, the most scholarly and brill- 
fant of the four, was a new member, and it was 
probably thought that he might well bide his 
time. There can be little doubt that, with his 
talents, and at his age, he has a great future be- 
fore hin. 

The choice has fallen upon the Marquis of Har- 
tington, and there is‘at least a semblance of unan- 
imity in its confirmation. : 
; Lord Hartington has, as has been said, some 
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parliamentary qualifications for the place; but 
what determined the selection of him in prefer- 
ence to Mr. Forster was, no doubt, his great so- 
cial position and influence. He is the éldest son 
and heir of the Duke of Devonshire. As such he 
carries, by the mere fact of his birth, the social 
authority and weight which have been exercised 
for centuries in England by the noble house of 
Cavendish. The Duke of Devonshire, his father, 
is chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and 
one of the profoundest scholars and most popular 
noblemen in England, although he rarely appears 
as a public personage. Besides the Marquis of 
Hartington, two other sons of the Duke sit in the 
House of Commons—Lord Frederick Cavendish 
for North West Yorkshire, and Lord G. Cav- 
endish for North Derbyshire. It is not only the 
wealth and culture of the Cavendishes that have 
given them continuous influence for two cen- 
turies. They have always been on the Liberal 
side. As far as they have been active in polities, 
they have befriended the popular rather than 
the absolutist cause. They were Revolutionary 
Whigs in 1648; friends of the elder Pitt in 1750; 
supporters of Catholic emancipation in 1829, and 
of Reform in 1832. In Mr. Gladstone’s splendid 
series of reforms, from 1868 to 1874, he received 
the powerful and active co-operation of the Duke 
and his sons. 

The public service of the Marquis of Hartington 
began three years after his graduation at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In his twenty-fourth year 
he was elected to the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for the great county of Laneaster, after a bit- 
ter contest with the powerful family of Stanley, 
whose representative, the Earl of Derby, was 
then chief of the Tories, and whose influence has 
always been paramount in Lancashire. The Mar- 
quis was at once intrusted by Lord Palmerston, 
who was an excellent judge of men, with offices of 
responsibility. At first a Lord of the Admiralty, 
Lord Hartington soon so far approved himself to 
his chief as to be promoted to the Under Secreta- 
ryship of War. This place he held until the sue- 
cession of Earl Russell to the Premiership on 
Lord Palmerston’s death, when he was made a 
member of the Cabinet as Secretary of State for 
War. This high post he attained when he was in 
his thirty-second year. It was rather his industry 
and aptitude for administrative detail, and his 
social position, than any very striking exhibitions 
in debate and statesmanship, that marked him 
out for promotion. In his advanced position he 
proved a.faithful and capable minister, though 
his career in the War Office was speedily cut short 
by the defeat of the Russell Cabinet, on a detail 
of their Reform Bill, in the summer of 1866. 

The ministries of Lord Derby-and Mr. Disraeli 
followed, and held office till the autumn of 1868, 
when Parliament was dissolved, and a new gen- 
eral election was held. The Marquis of Harting- 
ton again presented himself to ‘the electors of 
Lancashire ; but the power of the hostile Stanleys 
now proved too great for him, and he was de- 
feated after a bitter contest. He was forced to 
resort to the borough of Radnor, under the family 
influences of the Cavendishes, and for this bor- 
ough he still sits. It may be stated that while 
North Lancashire rejected Lord Hartington, 
South-west Lancashire in like manner refused to 
return Mr. Gladstone, who had sat for that econ- 
stituency in the previous Parliament. 

Nevertheless, the county as a whole returned a 
Liberal majority of one hundred and twenty, and 
Mr. Gladstone, with his friends, superseded the 
Tory Cabinet of Mr. Disraeli. Lord Hartington 
found a place in the new ministry as Postmaster 
General; and after serving in this office for sev- 
eral years, he succeeded Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
as Secretary for Ireland, which place he held 
until the Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone retired in 
March, 1874. Thus the official experience of the 
new Liberal leader extended over a period of 
fourteen or fifteen years. He stood the test of 
administrative, and even of forensic efficiency to 
his own credit and that of his party. He proved 
himself a safe, cautious, steady-going and industri- 
ous minister. He was clear and judicious in debate, 
constant to his duties, and accepted the rather 
aggressive and startling policy of his chief with- 
out flinching. set 

For all this, the Marquis of Hartington is es- 
sentially a patrician, not only by birth, .but in 
thought and manner. He will entirely satisfy the 


old Whig and aristocratic element of the Liberal 
party ; they can trust him not to take “leaps in 
the dark ;” he will defend property, and the an- 
cient institutions ; his own order, the Church, the_ 





land, are safe in his hands. 


But there is a very 


a 





large section of the Liberals who will view him 
with mistrust and suspicion. He will not receive 
the hearty support of the Radicals, the Noncon- 
formists, or the Irish members. All who are op- 
posed to a stand-still policy—that is, with a policy 
practically identical with that of their Tory oppo- 
nents—will chafe at the restraints which his mod- 
eration and conservatism seek to put upon them. 
He cannot, in short, reckon on the steady support 
of the whole body of the party. Thus his selec- 
tion as the Liberal leader probably entails upon 
them a long period of seclusion from power, and 
may eventually be the cause of an open rupture, 
in which the more radical section will branch off, 
and form an independent and even hostile or- 
ganization. The disestablishment of the State 
Church has become an urgent Radical demand ; 
it is the great issue of the near future; and Lord 
Hartington has, perhaps fatally to himself, pro- 
nounced decisively against it. 
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THE DEMAND FOR “ SENSATIONS.” 
By Rev. Grorce B. NEwcoms. 


HE words ‘‘sensation” and ‘‘sensational” 

have come to be very much used of late, with 
a meaning which is not put down in the earlier 
editions of Webster's Dictionary. But there is 
no need to turn to the dictionary for a definition 
when illustrations of what is meant are so abun- 
dant. There are social sensations and religious 
sensations ; sensational plays and newspapers not 
only, but sensational books, sensational sermons, 
and even sensational ways of doing business. 

The liberal and various supply shows that thera 
exists an active demand for something of this 
kind, and that we may recognize an especial ten- 
dency in our own times toward what is ‘‘ sensa- 
tional.” 

The craving for ‘‘ sensations” which comes out 
in so many ugly and unwholesome forms is, after 
all, asymptom of life. Indirectly the sensational 
tendency seems to be a result of the world’s mo- 
tion ; it is a sympathetic movement, a heightened 
pulse, a nervous excitement, feeling the seethe 
and stir of the times. 

The really active and advancing lives of the 
century do not crave sensations, but the activity 
of the age makes an unrest in the dullest mental 
atmosphere. It is like one’s coming out of the 
quiet country into the throng and din and hurry 
of Broadway ; the stranger is caught up by the 
tide, feels the contagion thaé is in the air, that is 
in the eager faces, the quick motion, the sup- 
pressed excitement of all around him. So those 
who do not really rate as actors in the history of 
the great world are stirred by the rush of great 
events and feel the commotions of a changing 
time. The result is a widely diffused impatience 
of a tame, trite, monotonous, prosy sort of exist- 
ence. 

Multitudes of people, old and young, are impa- 
tient of the daily common-places, and wish some- 
thing extravagant would happen to lend their life 
a charm of romance, a thrill of excitement. Not 
finding what they crave in the reality, they seek 
it in fiction. This class of people are really re- 
sponsible for the sensation stories of the cheap 
weeklies. These stories of delirious passions, 
mysterious secrets, hair-breadth escapes, impossi- 
ble adventures, would not pour out from the press 
by the million pages as they daif there were not 
a vast public asking for something of that kind— 
wishing something would happen to them like 
what they read of in the story-papers. 

The same vague and restless craving for some- 
thing different from the common course of life in- 
settles the habits of large classes. Every large 
town has multitudes of dwellers who are not set- 
tlers ; are known never to ‘‘ stay long anywhere ;” 
make no homes ; are here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row, hunting from place to place the phantom of 
better fortune or life under more interesting or 
exciting conditions : searching, in short, for sensa- 
tions. 

In business the same tendency comes out in im- 
patience of attention to details and slow mastery 
of the art of success; in striving with show and 
noise and dashing venture for a sudden fortune. 
In social life it is manifested in efforts after noto- 
riety, to ‘‘get in the papers” or be the town’s 
talk—one by eccentric behavior, another by glar- 
ing display ; anything “to create a sensation.” 

Even the sacred circle of our religious life is dis- 
turbed by the sensational spirit. In impatience 
of monotony and lack of interest and animation 
people are ready to welcome almost anything for 
a change, from advanced ritualism to pronounced 
“sensational preaching.” One of the prominent 
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Presbyterian pulpits in a great city becoming 
vacant, and the congregation having grown thin 
and listless, an elder declared they ‘“‘ must get a 
minister who was either very talented or very 
eccentric!” Either would answer—to change the 


If the old-fashioned face of a seventeenth cen- 
tury theology fails to attract and interest as it 
once did, some seem to think all that is wanted is 
to put a few fantastic touches to her cap; get the 
old lady up in a real sensational dress and she 
will draw again ! 

We take no exception to the demand that 
preaching shall be made modern, interesting, and 
attractive ; much less to the craving for more in- 
terest and fresh sensation in all the forms of com- 
mon life. The sensational tendency is one not so 
much to be expressed as directed. Its evil is that 
it seeks those elements of interest for which we 
hunger, in coarse material conditions, in loud ap- 
peals to the senses, in startling outward events, 
extraordinary occurrences in the sphere of the 
visible and sensible. 

There are sensations enough in common life 
and the even tenor of it if men would learn to see 
what is in life beyond what speaks to the senses. 
The difficulty is that we are so much of the time 
not in contact with the profoundest realities of 
life, are touching only the outside of it, are ‘‘ mov- 
ing about in worlds not realized,” not seeing into 
the unseen around us, fr 

If we could see all that is in life beyond what 
speaks to the senses, human existence in its most 
ordinary phases would be flooded with interest 
andexcitement, Still the glad tidings need to be 
proclaimed that ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven is within 
you,” ‘‘ among you.” 

It would give us sensations enough if we had 
the eyes of our mind open upon many things that 
are before our eyes continually. Every bit of the 
human world is crowded full of pathos and of en- 
tertainment, and if our corner of the world ever 
seems to us monotonous, it is because we are appre- 
hending only the outside and least part of it, and 
do not know really what is going on around us. 
There’s a whole realm of the wonderful and the 
exciting in the familiar life around us; more epen 
to some, more shut to others. A woman like 
Charlotte Brontt or Miss Yonge or Miss Alcott 
will find the whole teeming, glowing world of 
human life around her in some quiet country 
street ; will make it famous with the single story 
of the collision and inter-action of neighbors’ 
lives; their friction of aims and character; the 
sparks of humor-and pathos that are struck out 
incidentally. But next door to these seers may 
sit a woman vacant-eyed, sighing heavily over the 
dullness of the town; ‘‘no stores, no strangers 
passing, nothing ever happens in this tedious 
place !” 

Why, woman, wherever there are people—even 
where two or three are gathered together—there’s 
the world, and more going on than pen can chron- 
icle or tongue tell ; but the blind do not see it, and 
must go abroad for a ‘“‘sensation !” 

As the most familiar natural object, looked at 
through a powerful microscope, unfolds into a 
miniature universe, and ‘‘lo! Creation widens on 
the view,” so does the every-day world of human 
life around us, trite and tame when seen only 
through the senses, become wonderful when we 
look at it through the soul. 

What the sensation-hunter really needs is a de- 
velopment of the sense for the spiritual, which 
would enable him to see the world behind the 
world. 

. What a sensation over the supposed appearance 
of aghost! But, bethink yourself, as Carlyle re- 
minds us, that every man we meet is a ghost! 
clad in a material garment which “half conceals 
and half reveals the soul within.” Why should 
people so crave intercourse with the spirit-world 
beyond when there is such an unexplored spirit- 
world in the life all around us? 

We are familiar with the looks of the people 
who come and go on our street, but do we discern 
them in their spiritual form, visible only to the 
eye of the spirit, their character? The obtuse 
man blunders through this spiritual world with- 
out any conscious contact with its realities: the 
different characters of the people he encounters 
are pale ghosts that do not enter into his calcula- 
tions. He crosses the tastes, preferences, feelings 
of people and does not know that he has done 
anything, though he may have left all kinds of 
spiritual damage and discomfort behind him, as 
for a mouthful of corn a cow makes her ruthless 

track across the rarest vines and roses of the 
garden, 


What a sensation for such a man to have a door 
opened into the world in which his neighbor lives 
—a world populous with characters as well as 
bodies, and its air thick with influences invisible 
but real. This man’s day is made interesting with 
spiritual events ; he can see sensitiveness wincing 
under a brutal word—an assault and battery of 
the soul that will not get into the morning papers. 
He can see pride straightening itself up when it 
is addressed with deference. He catches glimpses 
of the various quality of the people about ; 
gleams from the soul, as it moves under the por- 
celain of the human countenance. That sunshiny 
smile he caught on the street yesterday was a 
fresh sensation for him ; pleased him like the gift 
of a flower ; made the world brighter all day for 
him. . 

If you go into housekeeping or school-keeping 
in a coarse, mechanical spirit, to turn off merely 
visible results of work, the routine of such work 
will be drudgery : you may get nothing out of the 
care of children but tedious sameness or distract- 
ing discord; all the same, there are the richest 
materials of interest there if you can recognize 
and deal with the materials of the soul. 

Least of all does our religious life need the sort 
of interest which some would bring into it through 
the medium of coarse, material sensations. Ec- 
centricities of method and manner are not wanted 
to call attention to truth which comes out of the 
living bosom of the times. Neither does religion 
need to appeal again to the senses of men, in a 
revival of the monkish methods of the middle 
ages, with an exciting array of material fears and 
terrors, demon shapes and forks of flame. It is 
enough to startle the most sleepy sinner, if he 
can realize the malign spiritual energies, the awful 
spiritual dangers, which beset his daily life. 

We want only to recognize the religion, the 
sacredness, the awful and sublime, that is hidden 
in our common life; to behold spiritual facts, and 
everywhere and in everything the operation of 
spiritual laws; to feel ‘‘the world behind the 
world” in all we do or utter. It is as we are ‘‘sen- 
sual, having not the spirit,” that we crave sensa- 
tions. Dwelling in the spirit, we shall find every- 
where the materials of the noblest interest; and 
no days will be trite and insignificant, but all join 
to make of human life ‘‘ one grand, sweet song.” 








THE CHURCH AND THE INDIANS. 


HE wrongs of the Indians, the corruption 
and venality of the agents and others in 
charge of them, the frauds and outrages per- 
petrated under Indian contracts, and, generally, 
the achievements of the “Indian Ring,” have 
remained a standing subject of comment by the 
secular and religious press for many years. Very 
many of the charges made are, without doubt, 
true to their fullest and saddest extent; many 
others have originated in the spite of disappointed 
men, and have done injustice to the persons to 
whom they refer. 

Six years ago, by order of the President, the 
entire Indian question was virtually transferred 
to the Christian Church of the United States. 
Certain agencies were assigned to the Methodists, 
others to the Presbyterians, others to the Congre- 
gationalists, and so on through the various de- 
nominations, including the Roman Catholic. 

The recommendation of the proper church au- 
thority to appoint or remove any agent or em- 
ployé has, in each instance, been at once complied 
with. Having thus made provision for the care 
of the Indians in detail, the evil still remained 
of corrupt contracts, fraudulent sale of Indian 
lands, and wholesale violation of treaties, for 
which the high authorities at Washington, by 
connivance or participation, were responsible ; 
and to meet this the President again sought help 
in the sacredness of Christian character, and ap- 
pointed as Secretary of the Interior one of the 
most distinguished laymen of the Episcopal 
Church, honored with their confidence in their 
general conventions, and trusted by the denomi- 
nation everywhere. 

He also appointed at the head of the Indian 
Bureau a man equally well known and trusted 
in the Congregational Church—prominent in the 
Christian Commission during the war, and as a 
Secretary of the American Missionary Association 
subsequently. And to support and guard these 
men against imposition and temptation, a com- 
mission was organized of ten men, known all over 
the country as representative men of the religious 
denominations, men of great business experience 
and capacity—in the language of the law, ‘‘ emi- 








nent for their intelligence and philanthropy.” 








These men, without pecuniary compensation, at 
once accepted the trust, and have continued to 
supervise the expenditures of the Department, 
both in Washington and in the Indian country. 
And when, from time to time, individual mem- 
bers have .resigned, their places have been filled 
by nominations of the religious bodies from which 
they were appointed. 

The churches of the country should therefore 
understand that upon them rests the respon- 
sibility of the success or failure of the effort now 
being made to civilize and Christianize the Indian. 
It is undoubtedly true that a good degree of 
progress has been made; but it is also true that 
the churches, as a body, have never appreciated 
the magnitude of the trust presented to and 
accepted by them. Some good agents have been 
appointed, and the mission work carried on with 
some of the tribes has resulted in the civilization 
and conversion of a large proportion of the men 
and women of the tribe; while in a considerable 
number of instances incompetent if not dishonest 
men have been appointed, and the religious body 
through which the nomination was made have 
failed to provide for that personal supervision of 
its agents in the field which the system contem- 
plated. 

It is time the churches were in earnest in the 
execution of the trust confided to them. The 
opportunity for successful mission work is pre- 
sented under circumstances more favorable than 
were ever vouchsafed to Christian men and women. 
since the commencement of the Christian era. 
We send our missionaries to Asia, Africa and the 
Islands of the Sea at great sacrifice of life and 
great pecuniary cost, to plant the standard of the 
cross in the face of hostile governments and hos- 
tile Pagan people, while in our own country more 
than a quarter of a million of absolute, Pagan 
heathen, occupying for the most part a country 
unsurpassed in its healthfulness, are now, and for 
the past six years, turned by the government, vir- 
tually, over to the churches with the offer to 
support the missionaries (which the agents and 
their employees should be), to support the schools, 
to furnish the implements of civilization as they 
can be used, and to furnish whatever military or 
other physical support may be required in the 
management of these. people. Yet, to-day, very 
many thousands of our Indians are without 
schools, without religious teaching, have never 
seen the face of a missionary, are absolute sav- 
ages because the American churches have made no 
effort to show them a better way. Do the churches 
understand their privilege and their responsi- 
bility ? F. H.S. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TISCHENDORF. 
By Rey. W. L. GAGE. 


T seems but a little while since that pleasant 
May morning when I wandered outside of the 
Old Town of Leipzig, into the suburbs, and pre- 
sented myself at the door of the celebrated Tis- 
chendorf. I well recall those cheerful streets with 
their bright, cream colored houses, in so marked 
contrast with the somber hues of the more fan* 
tastic houses of the city proper. One would 
almost suppose that a man whose business is 
altogether with the past would live in a house 
and in a street of the past ; I had not expected to 
find a paleographer in the newest part of a busy 
town like Leipzig, but so it was. As I stood at 
the door I had the satisfaction of a good excuse for 
my call ; for I knew that to interrupt the studies of 
such a man, out of mere curiosity, was utterly in- 
excusable. But I was then translating Ritter'’s 
work on Palestine, and I needed certain facts 
which Tischendorf commanded for a note. AndI 
knew that Ritter was held in great honor by the 
orientalist, on account bothof his learning and his 
piety ; and I judged that the man who was putting 
his work into an English dress, for the scholars of 
Great Britain and America, would not fail of a 
cordial welcome at the house of Tischendorf. A 
moment’s delay proved it. I was received with a 
most cheering grasp of the hand, and detained 
all the morning. It was of course an event to be 
remembered ; and now that Tischendorf has been 
taken away, it is in season to refurbish my recol- 
lections of that interview. I have not seen him 
since, but have, as choice relics of him, several 
letters which he had the kindness to send me 
thereafter. 

He was a handsome, florid, middle sized man, 
of singularly cheerful aspect, cordial manners, 
and almost courtly in his afr. Never have I seen 
a German professor who had so unmistakably the 
bearing of a gentleman as he had. A German 
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professor is not unfrequently snuffy, untidy,frowzy, 
and unmannerly ; his linen is apt to be soiled ; he 
earries a colored pockethandkerchief, like Don Ip- 
polito, and there is a shuffle in his gait and a bash- 
fulness in his carriage which makes him seem the 
most helpless of men. But there was nothing of 
this in Tischendorf. He was serene in his bear- 
ing, noble and high-bred in his look, and with 
that elegance of manners which can only be ac- 
quired through familiarity with the best society. 
His face was too red for the happiest effect, and 
gave token of a liability to that disease which 
finally carried him off ; for he died on the seventh 
of last December of apoplexy, aged but fifty-nine. 

Like all really great men, Tischendorf was readi- 
ly approachable, and his talk ran on genially, 
touching both persons and things. There was 
more than a tinge of self-approbation in his talk, 
and if the vanity seemed a little too high colored, 
I could not help thinking that he did not praise 
himself one-half so much as the world praised 
him, nor overrate one whit the value of his life. 
He spoke with great warmth of two Americans, 
Prof. H. B. Smith, of New York, and Prof. Day, of 
New Haven, extolling their scholarship and their 
character. In talking he did not use English, but 
gave his visitor the choice of five languages, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French and German. He 
read English, but he did not feel free enough to 
converse in it. I had som2 reasons of my own 
against using Greek and Latin as a medium of 
conversation, and was a little shy, from similar 
reasons, of French and Italian, although, at a 
pinch, my French might have served. But the 
German was all-sufficient, and Tischendorf did 
not disdain to speak in his mother tongue. His 
style in conversation was very vivacious and hear- 
ty, he gesticulated freely as all Germans do ; he did 
not keep his seat, but as he warmed up he walked 
the room, ran hastily up or down stairs to fetch a 
book or a manuscript, and was as eager as a child. 
He was evidently a hearty liker of men and lover 
of his friends; and i I had never met a man be- 
fore who was so fanMliar with bishops and arch- 
bishops, with princes, and kings, and emperors as 
well as with the greatest scholars of the world, it 
was of course delightful to hear his reminiscences 
of them and his judgments upon them. And the 
chief trophy which I brought away from that 
pleasant interview was the honor done me by his 
request, that I should translate his work, ‘‘ The 
Origin of the Four Gospels ;’ which I have since 
then conscientiously fulfilled. 

But the chief feature of the interview was the 
. narration of the whole story of the Sinaitic Man- 
uscript of the Bible, and its discovery. The tale 
is a familiar one, for it has often been told, and 
there was nothing in this narration which was 
peculiar, save the fact that he told of it who him- 
self could say, Pars magna fui. ‘Phe reader 
knows already that Tischendorf, then a young 
man, with little money, but with a rising reputa- 
tation, visited the East in 1844, for the purpose of 
searching the convents of the Orient for valuable 
manuscripts. He was well rewarded for his pains, 
but in visiting the well known convent of St. 
Catherine, standing under the brow of Mount 
Sinai, he had the good fortune to find in an old 
basket several sheets of an ancient copy of the 
Old Testament in Greek, two pages of which he 
copied, and published after his return. He was 
unable to secure the original of the monks, who 
inferred from his joy that he had discovered a rare 
treasure. He did not disclose the place of this 
discovery, and in 1853 he again visited Mount 
Sinai, hoping to be more successful. But at this 
visit he was unable to gain any trace of the prize, 
except about eleven lines out of Genesis, which 
he brought away. But the monks gave him no 
help in the search. He then conceived the idea of 
gaining the whole authority of the Greek Church 
on his side, and solicited financial help from the 
Russian Emperor, and a special firman as well, 
which should enable him to search the monastery 
and bring away copies of whatever manuscripts 
he might find. With this formidable document 
he had no difficulty in procuring access, and this 
time, in 1859, his third visit, he was received with 
distinguished honor. A man with the Emperor 
of Russia to back him was different from a poor 
Protestant professor. But it seemed as if the 
visit was to be in vain, till on taking a walk with 
the steward of the convent on the last day of his 
stay, and naturally talking of the object of his 
visit, the monk said: ‘‘I have in my room some- 
thing of this sort which might interest you ;” and 
on his return he invited Tischendorf to his. cell, 
and brought out something rolled-up in a large 
ted cloth. Removing the cover, it was discovered 





tobe all of the Bible, Old and New Testament, 
the Old in the Septuagint Greek. It was the 
proudest and happiest moment of Tischendorf’s 
life. He begged permission to carry it to his 
room, and there he gave way to an ecstasy which 
he dared not exhibit to the steward. He danced 
for joy, and such was his enthusiasm in telling me 
the story, that in his Leipzig home, he showed me 
how he danced in that distant cell. He sat up all 
night transcribing from the Bible, for he could 
not sleep. He had before him the oldest copy of 
the Scriptures in existence, as well as the most 
complete of all the manuscripts. Out there in the 
wilderness of Sinai God had stored up in the 
possession of those ignorant monks, a copy of the 
Bible-which dates back to about the year 350, and 
which has been the most wonderful discovery of 
our age. 

In another article I will speak of the value of 
this discovery, and the use which has been made 
of it in the study of the New Testament. 





“ZO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY!” 
By Mrs. S. M. WALsH. 


LWAY? dear Christ, 1 long and strive to see 
Thy radiant face, but sorrows vail my sight; 
Canst thou be walking even now with me? 
“Alway! At evening-time it shall be light!" 


Alway ? dear Lord, I stumbled and I fell; 
Losing my hold of thee, how could I stand? 

Wilt thou still deign with my weak heart to dwell ? 
* Alway! I hold thee by mine own right hand.” 


Alway? dear friend, I faint with dread and fear, 
And, shuddering, taste affliction’s bitter cup; 
All earthly friends forsake ; ah, come thou near! 
“ Alway! When all forsake, I take thee up.” 


Alway? O Christ, my shrinking feet draw near 
To the dark stream—the dreadful stream of Death! 
I grope for thee; oh, shall I find thee here? 
“alway! Fear not, my arms are underneath!” 


Aye, Lord, I know thee; in the gathering gloom 
I feel the beatings of thy loving heart; 

All else are gone; to whom, then, can I come? 
Thou, thou alone and I shall never part ! 








SOME OTHER ASPECTS OF GERMAN 
LIFE. 
BY Rev. J. LEONARD CORNING. 


TARTING at the basis, which is physical, I 

find the Germans to be a people wholly dis- 
tinct from the other races of civilization. I know 
of no other people who make such generous pro- 
vision for the gastric man as the Germans do. 
Walk through any of their cities or towns, and 
the proportion of eating and drinking establish- 
ments to other houses of a public character will 
astonish you. One would naturally infer that 
communities constituted in this wise must be 
largely made up of gormandizers and gluttons. 
But this is far from being the case. Of the mani- 
fold pathology of indigestion I do not doubt that 
Germany has less than almost any other country 
in the civilized world. The Germans are very 
simple in their dietetic habits. They eat often, 
but little at a time, and that little of the plainest 
kind. For another thing, an American breakfast 
is to them an abomination. A cup of coffee and 
a little dry bread is universally their daily staff of 
life till noon or thereabouts. They rarely eat 
alone, which Americans often do, and this too is 
an important consideration. Eating socially at a 
restaurant is often a terror to Americans, as eti- 
quette demands that some one should pay the 
charges of the whole company. The Germans 
will not brook any nonsenge of this kind. If half 
a dozen congenial fellows agree to meet at a pub- 
lie table for dinner, it is understood that each one 
shall order what he pleases and pay his own bill. 
Thus it is that they get anti-dyspeptic sociality 
without invading each other's pocketbooks. 

Beer is, as you know, a national institution, 
and any considerable increase in the price of it 
would produce popular riots as certainly as a leg- 
islative enactment which should put bread out of 
the reach of the mechanie’s purse. At what age 
in the history of the world the Germans began to 
brew and drink beer nobody knows; but the cus- 
tom certainly dates back as far as Tacitus, who 
makes explicit record of it. A bowl of soup, a 
pot of beer and half a loaf of bread are considered 
by the German workingman to make a good din- 
ner. 

A leg of mutton or a piece of sirloin he very 
rarely sees, and as for puddings and pastries he 
scarcely knows what they are. 

Of course you will infer that the Germans do 
not drink much water, and I am not sure that 
they think much more highly of its external than 


of its internal use. You can always measure the | 





demand by the supply ; and, reasoning on this 
wise, I am confident that the Germans do not 
often wet their bodies all over. In this city where 
I write, there are nearly a hundred thousand in- 
habitants and only two small bathing establish- 
ments which are open through the year. Of 
course I cannot make oath as to the condition of 
the universal German epidermis, but I have my 
suspicions ! 

To the recreative wants of human nature the 
Germans are particularly attentive. No people 
have so many holidays as do they. One would 
think that a country in which the area of soil is 
not more than half what it ought to be in com- 
parison with the population could not afford 
many playspells. But tradition overmasters phil- 
osophy here as in many other relations. 

I nearly forgot to speak of the narcotic customs 
of the people. The Germans are all narcotized, 
old and young, rich and poor. Almost without 
exception the men smoke tobacco, chewing being 
nearly unknown. The women and children get 
their narcotic in the form of black coffee, and a 
German baby of two years can drink and comfort- 
ably manage a daily quantity of Java or Mocha 
which would set many an American adult into 
hysterics. And yet it seems to me that coffee and 
tobacco are slowly telling on the stamina of the 
race, and a few more generations will develop 
evil consequences which do not now appear. 

Let us come up a step and take a look at the 
German intellect. Who would ‘think, in walking 
up street and gazing into the faces of the passen- 
gers, that he was treading on the world’s great 
theater of learning and philosophy? We gener- 
ally expect intellectual culture to manifest itself 
by some unmistakable outward sign. We think 
that mind is a sculptor which chisels the features 
into nobility. But such is not the case in this 
part of the world; for here multitudes of the 
most cultivated men on the planet look as if they 
might be wood-sawyers. But we should under- 
stand what German intellect is, and I cannot say 
that it is of the highest and purest possible type. 
In the kingdom of knowledge the Germans are 
miners for the world. Their patience in research 
is prodigious. They will dig after a microscopic 
filament of a Greek or Latin root as no others 
will, and their repute for scholarship is justly 
superior to that of any other people on the earth. 
But America has an omnibus load of men who in 
original thought are far ahead of the best that 
Germany can show. I find many men here who 
are making encyclopedias, and who look no more 
intellectual after forty years’ work in great libra- 
ries than they did when they began. But I never 
knew a man to think for five consecutive years 
without receiving in his frontal and facial part 
some unmistakable lines of comeliness and refine- 
ment, as if the chisel of an old Greek master had 
been lifted upon him. 

The Germans are the great microscopists of 
scholarship. They tell me a story in point. A 
learned professor in these parts lay upon his 
death-bed reviewing the work of his life. He had 
been a teacher of the literature of Homer, and 
had for a specialty the Greek particle. A col- 
league stood by administering words of consola- 
tion and remarked that he might well survey his 
career with satisfaction as having been productive 
of benefit to mankind. ‘Yes, I hope so,” said 
the departing professor, ‘‘ but, were I to live my 
life over again, I think I should confine my atten- 
tion to the dative case !” 

But what a debt all of us owe to these tireless 
specialists! We could never have read our He- 
brew Bibles or known the genealogy of the Pha- 
raohs unless Gesenius and Lepsius had been 
hobby-riders. Whatever realm of knowledge I 
wish to explore for its bottom fact, I find some 
patient Teuton has long ago been before me and 
dug out the precious ingots in readiness for coin- 
ing. 

More than five years ago, when we had just 
learned that there was such a country as Alaska, 
I was passing a bookstore in Dresden, and saw in 
the window exposed for sale a new German work 
on the history and resources of that far-off coun- 
try. Somebody had been studying it up for a 
score of years and waiting for the tardy market of 
to-day. e 

Being socially somewhat exclusive the Germans 
are not easily studied in their sympathetic na- 
ture; but one may infer from collateral indica- 
tions that this is an attractive element in the 
national character. They must be a kind and 
confiding people. Take up a daily paper, for ex- 


ample, and look at the announcements of domes- 
tic joy and sorrow. When a couple become en~- 
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gaged to be married they frequently notify their 
friends and acquaintances of the fact through the 
public prints, signing their own names to the 
document. When a child is born, both parents 
over their signatures publish the happy event, 
and call on the whole community to rejoice with 
them. 

But the death notices are the most pathetic of 
all. Every one reads essentially on this wise: 
**To all our friends and acquaintances we bring 
the sad intelligence that our faithful and beloved 
(husband and father) was removed from us by 
death on (Monday) evening, and we beg their 
kindly sympathy in our behalf.” Signed by the 
widow and all the children. I never saw a coffin 
here on its way to burial which was not covered 
with flowers, and the poorest peasant shall not be 
carried to his grave without these sweet tokens of 
affection. Usually, too, a choir of singers accom- 
pany the mourners to the cemetery and chant 
some beautiful hymn before the earth takes its 
own back to its bosom. And in next day’s paper 
you will see an advertisement running somewhat 
after this fashion: ‘‘To our friends and neighbors 
for their kind sympathy on the occasion of the 
sickness and death of our beloved husband and 
father, for their gift of flowers and the beautiful 
song at the grave, we return our heartfelt thanks.” 
Signed by the widow and all the children. There 
must be something most lovable in a people which 
centuries ago originated such customs as these 
and which maintains them in this age of cold eti- 
quette and formality. 

I intended when I began to say something of 
religious life among the Germans, but the theme 
deserves an entire article instead of a paragraph, 
so I must wait for another opportunity. 

STUTTGART, Wurtemberg, Nov. 1, 1874. 








SONNET. 


By Pau. H. HAyng. 


STOOD in twilight by the winter's sca; 

The spectral tides with hollow, hungry roar, 
Broke massed and mighty on the shrinking shore. 
Tho sea birds wailed; the foam flew wild and free. 
Ruthless as fate, upborne victoriously, 

A fierce wind clove the billows, urged afar 
With vengeful rhythm toward the western star, 
Just risen beyond a gaunt, grey cypress tree. 


Then twilight waned in cloud-descending night, 

The sole star died, as if some phantom hand 

Wiped out its radiance; in the void profound 

The wind and waters (blended in one sound, 

Awful, mysterious,) with iavisible might ; 

Thrilled the blank heavens, and smote the affrighted strand! 








Hecture-Room Calk, 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CHRIST'S TEACHING ABOUT PRAYER. 


i Frimpay EVENING, Fb. 19, 1875. 
TENTATIVE study of the Gospels—of the 
four Evangelists, particularly Mark and Luke— 
will show you that the Sermon on the Mount has not 
veen, by either of them, reported in its fullness. For 
example, the blessings, or beatitudes, that are recorded 
in Matthew, have a counterpart in Luke which is 
not found in Matthew. The Lord’s Prayer is, in 
Matthew, followed by a commentary on the subject 
of forgiveness, that single petition being the only 
ene, after the form is recited, on which comment is 
made. In Luke, the same prayer being given under 
the same circumstances, no comment is made on that 
point; but there is an exhortation, general in its na- 
ture, to the use of prayer. 
| Now, it is probable that the Sermon on the Mount 
was an interlocutory discourse; that it covered a very 
much broader ground than is given in the New Testa- 
ment; that we have some of the conspicuous elements 
only. Itis very probable that questions and answers 
were constantly interchanged, and that many topics 
were brought up and pronounced upon, which are not 
given in the text; for in very few of the passages of the 
history of our Lord's life is there such a biographical 
sketch as we should attempt to make in these more 
thoreugh literary times. 

In Luke, the eleventh chapter, the prayer is followed 
by this: 

“ And he said unto them, Which of you shall have a friend, 
and shall go unto him at midnight, and say unto him, Friend, 
lend me three loaves; for a friend of mine in his journey is 

‘come fo me, and I have nothing to set before him? And he 
from within shall answer and say, Trouble me not: the door 
fis now shut, and my children are with me in bed; I cannot 
rise and give thee. I say unto you, Though he will not rise 
and give him, because he is his friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will rise and give him as many as he needeth. 

And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 

yo shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 

Then, in the eighteenth of Luke, we find this: 








° “And be spake @ parable unto them to this end, that meu ° 


ought always to pray, and not to faint; Saying, There was in 
a city a judge, which feared not God, neither regarded man: 
and there was a widow in that city; and she came unto him, 
saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. And he would not 
fora while: but afterwards he said within himself, Though I 
fear not God, nor regard man ; yet because this widow troub- 
leth me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual coming she 
weary me. And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge 
said. And shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry day 
and night unto him, though he bear long with them? I tell 
you that he will avenge them speedily.”’ 


I think there is an unconscious conspiracy in the 
world to take away our God, and one of the most 
dangerous forms in which that conspiracy is carried 
on is that which destroys the faith of men in the 
efficacy and reasonableness of prayer. It is, to be 
sure, & conspiracy that covers a great many more 
elements. To teach that there may be a God, but that 
we cannot find him ont, is to destroy him, to all in- 
tents and purposes. To teach that there is a God, but 
that he is unknowable, is equally to blot out all divine 
influence. To teach that there is a God, but that he is 
inaccessible; that it is of no use to pray to him; that 
it is a waste of breath; that it has no more effect on 
him than the curling smoke of the morning has upon 
the motion of the globe, is to annihilate the influence 
of God upon us. Not only that, generally, but it rips 
up the New Testament, down to the very keel. For 
if there be one truth which is more insisted upon by 
our Master than another, by frequency and by va- 
riety of instruction, and intensity of application, it is 
prayer. 

So, then, anything that tends in.the drift of public 
thought to destroy faith in prayer is the first thing by 
which to destroy faith in God himself. 

Now let us look at both of these passages contained 
in Luke. They are stumbling-blocks at first. Take 
the case, for instance, of the man who, being called 
on by a visitor at night that is hungry and weary, 
and having nothing for him, comes to a near neighbor 
and friend and says to him: “A friend of mine has 
come, and I have nothing for him; lend me a loaf or 
two.” The man turns over in his warm bed and says: 
** Don't plague me; Iam tucked up with my children 
and cannot rise.’’ Well, is not that a mean fellow? 
Here is a neighbor, with a hungry friend. He has 
come to him under the impulse of hospitality, and 
asks him for so simple a thing as some bread, and 
just because he is self-indulgent and sleepy, he does 
not want to get up, aud he will not. 

The parable goes on to say: 

“Though he will not rise to give him because he isa friend, 
yet because of his importunity he will.”’ 


That which is generous in the man will not iuspire 
him to do this office of kindness and love; but when 
he nds that his neighbor stands at the door, and con- 
tinues knocking, and keeps him awake, he says: “I 
never shall get to sleep in the world if I don’t do 
this;’’ and he gets up and does it, not at all because he 
loves hospitality and generosity, but because he wants 
to go to sleep. It is the lowest instincts of his na- 
ture that make him do this kind thing. 

Now, if the lowest motives among men make them 
do kind things on occasion, how much more will the 
higher motives, when they are active. Each step, as 


you rise in the line of the faculties, will be more pow-- 


erful. If he doesitin the first instance from selfish- 
ness, by and by he will do it from sympathy ; and syn- 
pathy, if it is alive in him, will inspire him to do 
a thing quicker than selfishness would. If there is 
genuine benevolence in a man, he will act more 
promptly, with a quicker step, with a readier hand, 
with more gladness, and with a fuller, grander and 
more profuse service. 

If, then, a mean fellow can be compelled to give 
from low, basilar motives, how much more could he 
be made to give if he had a higher motive, and then a 
higher one, and then a stil! higher one, and then one 
that was higher yet! 

Now carry it up. Ifa man will, even for thesake of 
relieving himself from importunity, give bread to 
those that cry to him, how much more shall Almighty 
God, the Creator, the Father, the eternal epitome of 
all that is grand and glérious in goodness and love 
and mercy, give to those that need? If selfishness 
will give; what will love do? If the open hand of 
self-interest will supply the wants of the needy when 
they cry, what will the all-full and always-empty- 
ing band of God do to those whom he loves and 
pities? 

Well, take the unjust judge. He says, when the 
poor woman comes and importunes him to avenge 
her of her adversary, “No, I won’t.’’ She could 
not pay the fee. She was poor and friend- 
less. She had no connections. She had no expeeta- 
tions in any way. So he would not be troubled with 
her. He said “‘I won’t”’ to the appeal. But she kept 
pleading with him. She met him every time he went 
out of door or into court. He rebuked her and put 
her off, but she stuck tohim. By and by he said, “A 
plague on it! I don’t care for God or men; but this 
creature follows me like a flea, and it is a great deal 
better for me to give her what she wants; I shall 
enjoy myself better if I do it; and I will.” So, not 
from a sense of justice, or kind compassion, or sympa- 
thy for her suffering condition; not from good feel- 
ing (he had no good feelings), but from the lowest 


' feelings that you can impute to a man, from feelings 


of selfish convenience, lie says, ‘‘ I will vindicate her.” 
And if he could be madeto do it fram the lower part 





of his nature, how much more could he have been 
made to do it if he had bad sensibility in the higher 
parts of his nature! 

Now, carrying the argument on as it is carried, 
although obscurely, in the New Testament, if a man, 
if a mean man, if the meanest of men, caring neither 
for God nor humanity, caring only for himself, will 
nevertheless, at last, for selfish reasons, hear the cry 
of distress, how much more will He who never slum- 
bers nor sleeps—He, the Watchman of Israel, who loves 
better than theever-wakeful mother, watching at night 
over her sick babe, listening to every breath, feeling 
for its pulsations, and looking for every change; 
He whose soul marches in perpetual glory and 
goodness everywhere that there are sentient crea- 
tures; He, who cannot see a tear and not sympathize 
with it; He before whom not a sparrow can come 
down to the ground unseen and unthought of! 

This grandeur of eternal sympathy and beneticence 
—how far is it from the feeling of a man who from 
selfishness would do a good deed! How high is the 
nature of a God infinite in holiness and benevolence, 
and earnest in the desire to help and succor, abeve the 
nature of poor, weak, selfish creatures such as men 
are! The sweep of the difference between tne explan- 
ation or illustration of the fact, and the fact itself, is 
so great that we can scarcely appreciate it from the 
way in which it is rendered in the passages which I 
have read. 

Take, now, the examples of the intensity with which 
our Saviour urged men to pray, take the frequency of 
the illustrations of God as the fountain of prayer, and 
compare it with modern scientific skepticism. Men 
say, ‘‘ You kneel down before an imaginary God, and 
lift up your thoughts, and there is.a reactionary in- 
fluence on you; and that is all there is of prayer.” If 
this idea is disclosed and acted upon, that is all the 
prayer there will be. If a man says, “I am going to 
overcome my sins by imaginary reactionary influence; 
I am going to pray, and am going to imagine that 
there is a God who hears my prayer; then I shall feel 
better; and that will-be the evidence that my prayer 
is heard and answered ’—that kind of meral evolution 
will itself be the end of prayer. 

Now, if there be one thing that is stringently taught 
in the New Testament, it is that it is not in vain for us 
to pray to God. We are not 1o understand that 
prayer is a substitute for activigy. No mancan pray 
a crop of corn on his field. No Man can obtain things 
by prayer which are to be obtained by an appropriate 
use of natural means. -Prayer does not take the place 
of industry and thought. That is not the sense in 
which it is to be employed. Nor are we to suppose 
that we can comprehend how God answers prayer, 
either without or within the limits of such natural 
laws as we ourselves understand. Men suppose that 
God cannot answer prayer because if he did he would 
break some law of the universe. They think he has 
his machinery fixed in a certain way, and that it 
works regularly; and that if he should stop to answer 
prayer, the whole thing would clash; and therefore . 
they say that there cannot be anything done except 
through natural laws. 

I do not undertake to say that prayers are answered 
in a way that we can comprehend—that is not the 
proposition at ajl; but they are answered in ways that 
God can comprehend, either with or without natural 
law—for natural law is not all known to men. Its 
methods and channels of working, and its power 
throughout the universe we do not understand. Its 
habitudes and medes are not all sought owt and com- 
prehended by us. . 

He is presumptuous, therefore, who says that God is. 
harnessed so that he cannot stir out of a given track. 
I wouwld not undertake to show by argument or illus- 
tration how God can answer prayer. I only say, He 
can do it; and I put it on the ground that he has said’ 
that prayer shall be answered; that he has fortified’ 
the declaration by the most cogent illustrations, and 
that he has follewed these illustrations by a series of 
earnest exhortations, such as ‘‘ Seek, and ye shall find;: 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” : 

This is the teaching of our Lord and Master, which. 
he himself exemplified. He retired into the mountains, 
and spent the night in prayer. He often went aside 
to pray. He has left some prayers on record, in John. 
Jesus was most eminently a man of prayer. 

Now consider that prayer means, in its largest sense, 
communion with Ged. Take that thought ef com- 
munion, and apply it to daily life. How much: of the 
time that you spend in your household is spent in. ask- 
ing favors? You talk hours and hours in which what 
is said is an expression of thoughts and feelings for 
others, and there is no asking for anything. 

Little children, the moment you come in and sit 
down, run up to you and say, “* What have you got 
for me?” but grown up folks do not. We know that 
commerce of thought is better than commerce of ooin. 
We know that social interchange is the riches of life. 
If there is some oecasion of want, you think, “* Who 
will help me?’ and there rises up the vision of a 
friend; and you go to him and say, “Can you serve me. 
in this hour of need?” and then you make a supplica~ 
tion; but that is exceptional. Now and then you g@ 
to a friend for a favor, but often for intercourse; often 
for conversation; often for sympathy. 

Prayer, then, means the pouring out of thoughts 
and feelings in the presence of God. It is a com- 
munion. It is conversation. Sometimes it. is joy 
poured out toward God. [4 ia eametimes, sorsaw 
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opened before. him. Sometimes it is a. , confeasion ‘of 


gin to him. Sometimes it isa supplication for needed 
blessings. At times the wants are great, and at times 
they are small. 

You do not always get what you ask for. The lazy 
man does not get in answer to prayer the money 
which he wants, but which he will not work for. You 
do not get, as the result. of praying, ten thousand ob- 
jects of life which depend upon your industry. But 
where men are conscious that they are willing to do 
all they can, and that they have put forth earnestly 
their own exertions to bring about the proper ends 
which they seek, and they go te God and petition for 
these things because they are very important to them, 
they have a right to feel certain that their prayer will 
be answered—not as they want it answered, it may be, 
but answered. They are justified in believing that 
God will hear their prayer—that, taking a long view 
of life, prayer is answerable, that their prayer will be 
answered, and that it will be answered in the way 
which is best for them. 

Not that men are to tell God what he is; not that 
they are to call him by great names, as many do, 
often miscalling him; not that they are to open before 
him creeds and doctrines—not that; but thecry of men 
in trouble; their waking in the night with thick dark- 
ness orbed around them, as if they were to be smoth- 
ered in the night; the longing of men, from their 
noblest side, for those that are deur to them; the 
yearning of men’s hearts for truth, and honor, and 
justice, and love, and fidelity among men; all those 
great outgoings which men have as distinct from the 
beasts—may they not pour them out before God? 
And do you suppose he is indifferent and careless? 

I am rebuked every time my curly-headed little 
grandchild comes to me, looks up in my face, and asks 
for a whipping—what we call a whipping at our house. 
I have a drawer where I keep sweet things—sugar- 
plums and the like—which I give her when she asks 
for a whipping; so I hear the accustomed sound of 
this child asking for a whipping; and when she comes 
and says, “Grandpa, won’t you whip me?” I under- 
stand that she wants sugar-plums. I may not think 
it best that she should have them to-day or to-mor- 
row; but I give them to her so often that she never 
forgets that Ihave them. She getsthem so frequently 
that she keeps coming for them, and will till she is 
grown up. 

We go to God with our wants, and he is not unmind- 
ful of them. Sometimes the answer Comes as we ex- 
pect it, and sometimes it is bandaged in other bless- 
ings, so that we do not recognizeit. Itis as if a man 
should write to a friend for money, and the friend’s 
letter containing a check should be laid on his table, 
but should be covered with some loose sheets of paper 
so that he does not see it. Me mourns and mourns 
that the money does not come; but there is the check 
inside of the letter, only he does not know it. We 
have thousands and thousands of answers to prayer 
coming in different ways from God; but our ignorance 
is such that we do not know how to recognize them or 
appreciate them. 

In proportion as men live larger and larger lives, in 
proportion as their needs are more and more con- 
nected with the public welfare, and in proportion as 
they take hold of the honor and glory of God; in 
other words, in proportion as tke human soul lifts it- 
self into the posture of a son of God, and says, ‘‘ My 
Father, give me’”’—in that proportion men’s expe- 
rience teaches them that prayer is answered, and that 
it is a good thing to beseech God. 

So then, let no doubt sweep across your mind. Let 
no man take away from me the plentitude of the joy 
and glory of this belief of divine succor and salvation; 
for there are many things which the human heart can 
tell to no one but God. There are many things that 
no one but God can do for the human soul. The un- 
known and unknowable recesses of human experience 
make a volume, frequently, larger than men write 
with their hands. Into that holy of holies, that inner- 
most temple of man’s experience, no foot goes, and 
no eye beholds, but God’s; and there we are, not face 
to face, but soul to soul, with him. 

Those who have had this inward communion with 

. God are always believers in prayer: believe ye. And 
when the days are dark, when sorrow is bitter, when 
disappointments are many, when overturnings and 
overturnings are upon you, there is a golden gate for 
you, there is succor and relief for you; there is refuge 
for you. 

God is the Tower and High Rock of our defense, our 
Shield and Buckler, the Captain of our salvation; and 
if God be for us, who can be against us? Amen. 








~ Mr, George Smith, the Assyriologist, as we 
learn from one of Mr. Conway’ s letters in the Cincin- 
. nati Commercial, makes an ill-omened report of his 
_ ©xperiences and observations at Babylon during his 
. recent expedition under subsidy of the London Tele- 
graph. The modern town of Hillah, he says, is being 
, £onstructed out of the precious stones of ancient 
Babylon, whose valuable ruins are disappearing with- 
out any effort being made to ascertain their historic 
. importance, or the dimensions of the ancient city. 
The Turkish authorities thwarted Mr. Smith in every 
, Possible way, they and the Arabs being quite unable 
., £0 conceive that anybody can care for old stones and 
Anscriptions, and betieving that such explorers from 





England are really carrying off gold find jewels ‘dis- 
covered among the ruins. His collection made at 
Alexandretta was seized as contraband goods. By: 


the strenuous aid of English consuls, Mr. Smith has 
brought back some valuable relics, and many more 
literary results; but the expedition has been disheart- 
ening. The Turkish authorities seem determined to 
preserve their antiquities for the purpose of destroy- 
ing them. It is feared that orders to this effect have 
been sent out to Egypt. 
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Some weeks ago, while discussing in these col- 
umns the English edition of the Four Gospels, with 
Bida’s illustrations, we expressed our doubt of any 
living artist’s ability to surpass Bida in pictorial rep- 
resentations of New Testament scenes; the volume 
before us confirms us in our opinion, _ Doré i is the only 
other noted artist who has attempted many‘sketches 
of scenes in Christ’s life, and over him Bida’s superi- 
ority is manifest to the most careless observer who 
has any artistic perception. Doré attains effect by 
his sense of what is striking, while Bida strives particu- 
larly after realism. Were the artist’s subject a romance 
instead of a reality—a being, or a class, or a sequence 
of situations created by fancv and dependent prin- 
cipaliy upon fancy for their most effective presenta- 
tion,—Doré’s pencil might be the more successful of 
the two. But in considering the founder of Chris- 
tianity, the devout and the curious alike demand the 
utmost fidelity, both in sentiment and surroundings. 
Whatever opinions may exist as to Christ’s status as a 
human or a divine being, Jews, pagans, unbelievers, 
and the most orthodox Christians agree, in the main, as 
to his existence, his purity, his earnestness, and bis 
beneficence; he is, even to so complete a doubter as 
John Stuart Mill, the noblest of the noble ones of 
earth, and he is to purists of all creeds the model above 
all others. Artistic representations of him muat, 
therefore, to meet ideals already created and to es- 
tablish others, sacrifice fancy to fidelity, and temper 
romance with reverence. 

To fulfill these requirements no known artist is more 
competent than Mr. Bida. His fidelity is attested by 
his reputation as an artist, his Jewish extraction, and 
his Christian profession. Christ was to Raphael an 
Italian, to Murillo a Spaniard, to Delaroche and Doréa 
Frenchman, to Rubensa tender-spirited Netherlander; 
but to Bida he is a Jew, glorified by nobility of soul 
and purity of purpose, refined to the extremity of 
tenderness, but never losing the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the tribe of Abraham. The same faithful- 
ness is observable in the artist’s treatment of other 
personages prominent in New Testament History. 
Even in the most unimportant details of the scenery, 
interiors, and other surroundings of particular scenes, 
the same painstaking fidelity displays itself. There 
are but few pretentious paintings in which Eastern 
interiors are so carefully treated asin Bida’s “ Prodi- 
gal Son,’ “Peace be to this House,” “The. Good 
Samaritan,” and other designs reproduced in the vol- 
ume before us. The- reason of Bida’s' success in this 
direction is easy enough to understand when we con- 
sider that his Christian feeling, so far from changing 
his national pride, must naturally have intensified it, 
and when we learn that he spent a great deal of time 
in making sketches in the land of his forefathers—a 
land which travelers and historians admit bas changed 
but imperceptibly in its appearance and customs dur- 
ing the past twenty centuries. 

Passing from the author’s fidelity to his talent, we 
still find him incomparable. His first characteristic to 
strike the observer is his skill in posing. A notable 
example of this is his picture of ‘‘ The Temptation,” 
In this the face of Christ is entirely hidden, yet so 
commanding is the figure that Satan, though affright- 
ed and crouching, seems scarcely terrified as much as 
he should be. His picture “ The Child Jesus,” in which 
Christ is reading by a window while his mother looks 
in wistful wonder from her spinning-wheel, is, while 
the faces are poorly worked, wonderfully full of sug- 
gestion. Other instances, equally effective, are to be 
found in “‘ Judas before the Sanhedrim,”’ ‘‘ The Priests 
take Counsel against him,’ “ The Tribute Money”. and 
many other sketches. The most powerful of these is, 
rather from the actual suggestions of the incidents 
than because of the artist’s preference, ‘‘ The Behead- 
ing of John the Baptist,” and nowhere more plainly 
than here is shown the artist’s abhorrence of the clap- 
trap of art. The picture is wonderfully powerful, but 
it does not embody a single accessory which one can 
imagine was absent from the actual scene. 

In the highest test of all—the countenance of Christ 


‘himself—Bida has outdone all other artists who have 


worked only with pencil and graver. There is no 


}more thinkless task than: to try to reproduce, in a 


face many times diminished in size, those. linea- 


tnents which even in their natural proportion-owe 80. 





‘nea. of their expression to scarcely perceptible lines.’ 
Bida’s Christ is above all things pure and gentle—he ia 
the Lamb of God rather than the Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah. He does not lack earnestness, or enthusiasm, 
or manliness, but no matter what his prevailing senti- 
ment in any scene in which M. Bida places him, bis 
gentleness and purity are the first of his character- 
istics which impress the beholder. After this, in 
prominence, is his composure; whether arguing with 
the Pharisees, or preaching on the Mount, or receiving 
the kiss of Judas, his complete mastery of himself and 
his superiority over all surrounding circumstances is 
always apparent. To say that the artist gives us a 
satisfying ideal of Christ would be too much: sucha 
picture can only be produced by the greatest genius, 
to whom is afforded every advantage of space and 
color, but within the limits prescribed by the necessity 
of book illustration it is all but impossible that Bida’s - 
equal will soon appear. 

Bida’s Scriptural illustrations were first reproduced 
as etchings, the plates having been made by the most 
famous Parisian etchers. They filled, with the text, 
four superb volumes, which were sold at more than 
two hundred dollars per set. In the edition before us 
most of the illustrations are from wood, slightly re- 
duced in size from the originals, and engraved under 
the supervision of the famous Brend’ Amour, of Diis- 
seldorf. The result has been far more successful than 
any one but an enthusiastic artist would have dared 
to hope. The blocks have been worked, their min- 
utest details as well as their central figures, in accord- 
ance with the artist’s sketches, and not (as is so often 
the case with wood engravings) according to the en- 
graver’s Own mannerisms. Out of the hundred plates 
we find but three or four in which there is defective 
shading—that remorseless leveler of many a deserving 
artist’s reputation. 

Were the minor illustrations of this book to appear 
by themselves in any other work, they alone would 
handsomely illustrate it. They consist partly of pie- 
torial representations of Syrian scenes, implements, 
methods of labor, etc., the engraving being done with 
as great care as that of the principal pictures, The 
most noticeable of the minor engravings, however, 
are the emblematic chapter-heads, tail-pieces, and 
initial letters. Of the execution of these it is impossi- 
ble to speak too highly. 

The letter-press, which naturaly fails at first to im- 
press the reader, is nevertheless of unusual interest. 
It is the story of Christ in the words of the Evangel- 
ists, yet it does not pretend to be a complete harmony 
of the Gospels. Dr. Eggleston, who has arranged the 
text, has had in view the needs of general readers and 
of such students as, wishing to know of Christ's life 
and works in their consecutive order, care little for 
the controversial points upon which every attempt at 
a complete harmony must hang. A better editor than 
Dr. Eggleston could scarcely have been selected, for 
his long service in the pulpit and Sunday-school has 
taught him very definitely the real need of the people 
who read the story of Christ. 

With the publisher’s work no fault can be found. 
The paper is thick, beavy and of that model tint 
which is a bare departure from white, but which 
sayes the reader’s eyes from the glare of paper purely 
white; the type is of good size, and the printing well 
done. The page is a large quarto, which affords un- 
usual facilities to the-binder—facilities which in this 
ease have beén improved, for while at the farthest re- 
move from gaudiness, the cover is very striking and 
elegant. Taken as a whole, it is by far the handsomest 
book of its kind ever made in America. 


CHRIST'S EARTHLY WORK. 

The Life of Christ. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Master of Marlborough College and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the poee. In two yolumés. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Price, $6.00. 

When this work was announced, and its author 
was remembered as the writer of a series of unusual 
lectures on the divinity of Christ, it was largely ex- 
pected that another controversial book was to be 
added to the many which have found in Christ's life 
and teachings their reason for existence. Dr. Farrar 
has, however, disappointed his foes and many of his 
friends. The former find in his book nothing new to 
combat; the latter find themselves without a single 
addition to their dogmatic armament. Texts against 
the literalness of which rationalists have waged their 
hardest warfare Dr. Farrar scarcely seems to consider 
necessary to the completeness of the story: passages 
for the full integrity of which orthodox churchmen of 
all creeds have fought earnestly, our author admits 
may beincorrectly handed down, or even faultily or 
carelessly given by the apostles and prophets them- 
selves. So far is he from the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion that he seems to consider the evangelists as 
there recorders, each man writing what most impressed 
him among the actions and words of Jesus. 

Dr. Farrar’s leading motive has been to make his 
readers more intimately acquainted with Christ him- 
self, and he has succeeded admirably. Itis impossible 
that a man of the author’s ability and profession 
should fail entirely to discuss authorities and’ to sug- 
gest new theories: but the dogmatic spirit is evidently 
foreign to his nature, and his ‘excursions into theology 
seem ‘rather to be accidental thanintentional. To him 
the realization of Christ’s personality and labors is so 
vivid and constant that he needs no logical evidence 
for his own belief’s sake, nor does he understand why 


-anyone else should need any, There are pages where 
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it seoms that he meets the literalist and rationalist 
upon common ground, tonceding everything that they 
may have olaimed in contradiction of the New Testa- 
ment records; but no sooner does Jesus himself appear 
upon the page than the author yields him unquestion- 
ing homage. He believes that the world has changed 
very noticeably for the better since Christ came, and 
the changes have been so wonderful that the miracles 
of Christ sink into almost nothingness beside them: 
hence evidences of the authenticity of miracles are of 
no especial interest to him. Occasionally it seems as 
if he might be willing to concede that some particular 
miracle may not have been performed, not that he 
himself doubts its reality, but because to him no single 
miracle adds materially to the evidence of Christ’s di- 
vine mission. The evidence to which he appeals is the 
exceptional power and purity of the influence which 
Christ has exerted in the world, and to his own mind 
no other evidence seems necessary. 

While such a line of treatment will fail to satisfy 
controversialists and those people who have a consti- 
tutional aptness for doubt, we believe it is incompara- 
bly the best method by which to present Christ to the 
mass of readers. Even if every dogma based upon 
Christ’s words possessed the extremest value claimed 
for it by those who hold it, a realization of Christ’s 
personality would be none the less beneficial to the 
believer. The ablest religious thinkers testify to the 
all-surpassing influence of this feeling as a strength- 
ener of faith; what must it be, then, to that vast body 


‘ of people incapable, even in their best moments, of 


fully comprehending the logic of dogmas, and liable 
in times of despondency to lose all hold upon religion 
so far as it is dependent upon processes of reason 
alone? It is to this great body of humanity that 
Christ most needs to be presented, and presented lit- 
erally. His words, his works, and his life of purity, 
obedience and beneficence, when told for their own 
sake, and not merely to justify creeds and sustain 
dogmas, have the power to excite an interest that will 
affect the human mind more powerfully than logical 
deductions can ever do. 

Judged, then, by the needs of the world, as well as 
by literary standards, Dr. Farrar has made an excel- 
lent book. It is such books, rather .than controversial 
ones, which are to strengthen the faith of believers 
and prevent the inroads of those forms of rationalism 
of which the Church stands in such dread. Against 
the faith of a man to whom Christ is a living reality 
not even the most powerful logical system cau ever 
bope to prevail. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Messrs. Dodd & Mead have published, under 
the name of Strength and Beauty, a volume of bacca- 
laureate sermons by President Hopkins of Dartmouth, 
the title being given by the subject of the leading ser- 
mon of the collection. Dr. Hopkins was always 
methodical, strong and clear in the expression of his 
views, and in these sermons, undoubtedly the most 
carefully prepared of the thousands he has delivered, 
his special abilities show to their very best advantage. 
The whole collection is especially worthy the atten- 
tion of young men because of the author’s steadfast 
devotion to great truths and great principles. Dr. 
Hopkins attempts but little the grace of style which 
characterizes most modern sermons preached on oc- 
casions like that for which these were written, and at 
times he seems to confine himself unnecessarily to 
lines which are narrow and hard. We believe, how- 
ever, that it will be easier for his readers to impart 
elasticity to unnecessarily rigid ideas than it would be 
for them to realize for themselves the greatness and 
nobility of goodness as clearly as the author enables 
them to do. 


The Putnams have added to their excellent 
‘*Blementary Science Series” Angell’s Magnetism and 
Electricity and Collins’s Principles of Metal Mining. 
The former is a valuable compend for persons (other 
than children) knowing nothing of electricity, and it 
is also an excellent book with which to pursue this 
study beyond the limits it reaches in school text- 
books on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. Collins’s 
Metal Mining is a fair history of mining progress in 
Kugland, and of the present methods of operating. It 
would seem as if the same book, properly enlarged, 
and edited by an American mining engineer, would 
supply a demand which now exists in the United 
States, and is likely to increase rather than diminish. 


Mr. W.. C. Wilkinson has collected, under the 
apparently belligerent title of A Free Lance in the 
Field of Life and Letters, some unwarlike and read- 
able essays which have already appeared as magazine 
articles. George Eliot’s novels form the subject of 
one essay; Mr. Lowell’s different works give cause to 
three separate articles, and Mr. Bryant is the subject 
of two more. Mr. Wilkinson is critical to the verge 
of hypercriticism, but is appreciative as well, and we 
know of no book in which the writers named are con- 
sidered at such length and with such minuteness. 
(Albert Mason.) 

Duffield Ashmead, of Philadelphia, publishes 
The Bible for the Young, principally from the English 
edition of Rey. Ingram Cobbin. The book follows the 
Bible story quite closely, and will be of considerable 
assistance to parents, as well as within the compre- 
hension of children who read for themselves. Its 
principal fault consists of a number of very poor 
illustrations, for the existence of which there seems no 





possible excuse. No subjects have been so often illus- 
trated as those of the Scripture, and the skill of pub- 
lishers in “adapting” illustrations might, without 
much exertion, have made this book a greal deal 
handsomer at very slightly increased cost. 


Readers of Morning and Night Watches will find 
Clefts of the Rock, by the same author, a very inter- 
esting volume. It contains seventeen discourses on 
Christ as a refuge for his people, and finds the ‘‘Clefts 
of the Rock” to consist of Christ’s Deity, humanity, 
sympathy, immutability, mediation, kingship, and 
other attributes. The author has the rare faculty of 
showing the graciousness of Christ without seeming to 
make Him weak, as some writers do. If read by per- 
sons bearing in mind the author’s intent, and not mis- 
taking “clefts of the rock” for places of constant 
habitation, the book will do a great deal of good. 
(Carters.) 


Trophies of Song, by Rev. F. W. Crajsts, is an 
unpretentious compilation of opinions and anecdotes 
on the power and value of sacred music. The ma- 
terial has been gathered from writers of all diversities 
of religious opinion, and is all the more valuable on 
this account. Talmage, Ritter, Dr. Pond, Beecher, 
Elise Polko, Charles Lamb, Guizot, Dr. Taylor, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Madame Pasta, Dr. Cuyler, H. 
W. Longfellow, and other people differing as widely 
from each other in faith as do those we have named, 
unite in tributes to the power of song. Many of our 
readers may wonder why such a volume of evidence 
is needed, but could they listen to the so-called con- 
gregational singing of some churches we have known, 
and hear the quartette-siuging in certain others, they 
would wonder why the religious world has not been 
more generally and persistently agitated on the sub- 
jectof religious music. Between carelessness on the 
general subject of music in worship, and the love of 
change which, in music as in all other slightly-com- 
prehended matters of taste, is expressed by the pro- 
gressive spirits in some of our churches, devotional 
music is losing its proper place in an alarming man- 
ner. Mr. Crafts’s little book will have an awakening 
effect upon all of its readers who belong to either of 
those classes of people to whom we have alluded as 
being to blame for the decadence of church music, 
and we therefore strongly advise the introduction of 
the book into the libraries of all villages and Sunday- 
schools. (Lothrop.) 


Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. have issued 
No. 2 of their Good Selection Series. The primary ob- 
ject of this series is to supply good selections of prose 
and poetry for readings at home, in public, and in 
school. Prof. Frobisher, who is well and favorably 
known as a public reader and teacher of elocution, is 
the editor of the current number, and the selections 
are rather those of an elocutionist than of an editor 
who realizes what might be the possibilities of a 
properly edited assortment of selections to be pub- 
lished in serial form. The contents are frequently 
humorous, and as often pathetic, but there are but 
few extracts of high literary grade, and there are 
scarcely any of that valuable class which call into 
exercise the memory and the reasoning power of the 
reader and hearer. As books of this class find their 
principal use in schools, the absence of the more solid 
material to which we allude is a serious defect. The 
fault is exactly that of the regulation ‘‘ School Reader,” 
and comes from the mistaken idea (but an idea firmly 
implanted in the majority of teachers) that the prac- 
tice of reading is useful principally as a means of im- 
parting elocutionary skill. We hope that in subse- 
quent numbers of this series this defect may not be 
so noticeable, for it is only by some such series that 
the best results may be reached among pupils in 
school reading classes, while people who purchase 
such serials for home reading will not regret to find 
in them some of that solid, mental food without an 
admixture of which the delicacies of humor and senti- 
ment lose their own rightful effects. 


Mr. Perey Fitzgerald's Romance of the Stage is 
anything but the dangerous book which some people 
will, from its name, imagine it to be. It cuntains the 
stories of typical English actors, both men and women, 
and speaks, when possible, in the first person. Among 
the characters sketched are none whose influence is 
bad but fascinating; for while the English stage of 
the last century and the earlier part of the present 
one was not noted for refinement, it was innocent 
of the intentional debasement and vulgarity which 
during late years have been found brilliant, profitable 
and harmful in London as well as in New York. The 
“romance”’ of Mr. Fitzgerald’s sketches will interest 
the reader, but it is not at all likely to lead impression- 
able young people to adopt acting as a vocation, for 
the excitement of the boards seems scarcely to have 
made amends for the special annoyances to which 
actors were subjected. Even such unusual characters 
as Kean, Mrs. Siddons and Garrick found that success 
upon the stage was attained only by the patience and 
painstaking which make success possible in other 
walks of life. (Lippincott.) 


Mr. C. H. Jones, whose Vers de Societé formed 
one of the most successful books of the late holiday 
season, has just prepared a compilation of as different 
a@ nature as could well be imagined. I¢ is entitled 
Africa, and contains a very readable harmony of the 
many books which have been written by explorers of 





this most mysterious of the grand divisions of the 





world. Schweinfurth, Livingstone, Barth, Speke, 
Burton, Du Chaillu, Grant, Anderson and Baker 
have between them published about twenty bulky 
octavos, each one devoted to but a portion of 
Africa. In many cases two or more explorers have 
traversed the same ground, and have each given 
names to tribes, streams and natural objects—names 
agreeing neither with those of the natives nor of 
other travelers. To read the originals of all the 
records of African travel would be almost an ime 
possibility, while a reader unpracticed in geography 
would have serious trouble in reconciling the stories of 
different travelers of any single route. It is just this 
work which Mr. Jones has done. After preliminary 
chapters on the topography and general character- 
istics of Africa, and on early African travelers, he 
considers in succession the stories of Barth, Living- 
stone, Anderson, Magyar, Du Chaillu, Serval, Burton, 
Speke, Grant, Baker, Stanley, Livingstone’s last jour- 
nals, Schweinfurth’s hook and Sir Bartle Frere’s Zan- 
zibar mission. He has also an appreciative chapter 
on Christian missions in Africa, and one on Moffat, 
the missionary. The map accompanying the volume 
shows the routes of all the explorers named, with the 
dates of their travels. About sixty pertinent illustra- 
tions, many of them large, illustrate the text, and the 
index seems quite full. While the compiler has taken 
pains (and with great success) to make his book inter- 
esting, he has not allowed himself to lessen its perma- 
nent value for the sake of mere readableness. A good 
evidence of this is found in the fact that he makes 
no mention of those travelers for adventure’s sake’ 
only, Gordon Cummings and Winwood Reade. With 
Mr. Jones’s book anyone wishing to read even two or 
three of the leading African travelers will be enabled 
to do so with clearer understanding and a more def- 
finite idea of their real scope than they could have in 
approaching them without any preparation. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


The Queen of the Kitchen purports to be a col- 
lection of recipes for dishes peculiar to Maryland 
tables. The majority of them have already seen the 
light on cookery-book pages, but the few that are now 
first published will justify ambitious housekeepers in 
purchasing the book. The peculiarity of Maryland 
dishes consists generally in their richness, and we are 
not ready to find fault with them on that account 
when we notice that the bcok before us devotes no- 
where near so large a proportion of space to pastry 
and confectionery as most other books do. The nat- 
ural inference seems to be that the Maryland palate, 
as well as the appetite, is gratifled by the body of the 
meal, and that dishes for the delectation of the palate 
only are not so necessary as at the more plainly served 
tables at the North. (Peterson.) 


Wedding Garments is a very entertaining little 
story which takes its name from a conversation be- 
tween a mother and daughter about Christ’s parable 
of the man without a wedding garment. The author 
traces the religious progress of Bessie Morris from the 
date of this conversation by means of that young 
lady’s own diary, and the progress is not rapid 
enough to startle the reader into doubts as to its gen- 
uineness. It is hard to imagine a more naturally told 
story. The heroine is unspeakably conceited, obtuse, 
unreasoning and selfish, and is at the same time very 
original, humorous and affectionate. She has also a 
strong sense of duty, and abundant opportunities for 
exercising it, being the only daughter of a blind 
mother and an unpractical father. Immeasurably 
stronger than her sense of duty, however, and contin- 
ually called into exercise by the details of her daily 
life, was her conviction that the good things of this 


. world were not properly distributed. Very slowly 


she realizes by experience and with occasional help 
from friends more reasonable and less selfish than 
herself, that the fault is in herself instead of the 
world. The story does not lack incident, and there is 
considerable love-making in it, so that material wed- 
ding garments are as definitely suggested as spiritual 
ones. There is no startling relfgious climax to the 
story, but the reader will find the realism of the hero- 
ine’s gradual awakenings and changes a great deal 
truer to life than a climax would be likely to be. 
The author's naturalism is so remorseless that she takes 
pains to introduce a supplementary chapter, many 
years after the wedding-bells rang, to show that the 
heroine had a daughter with exactly her mother’s 
most objectionable characteristics. We can safely 
promise a rare treat to every one who will read this 
book. (Scribner.) 
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Black, William, “~The Maid of Kileena,”.. gyrttteeeeees nee 50 
Clarke, Mary Cowden, “A Rambling Story.”......... .. Roberts. 1 £0 
Crawford, T. J., D.D., F.R.S.E., “ The Scripture Doctrine of the 

RSBORIOME LT oo.n50.0 sccsccccccccsesseccoscccossscsesess Scribner. 4 50 
Fish, D. w, A.M.,“* center Clase Arithmetic.” eenacecce wre. 

Ips, Sir Arthur, * Social Pressure.”... -.+++- «+-+-+, 0 if 
on ‘Aug. J. C., * Days in Rome.”’......--..+++ Porter & Coates. 3 50 
‘irk, E. N., D.D., * Lectures on Revivals.”..... Cong. Pub. Soc. 

ussell, Karl, * Recollections and Suggestions.”’....... Roberts. 
almage, Rev. T. DeWitt, * Sports that Kill.”.... .... Harpers. 
Tatel, The Brothers, “ Interlinear binaens 2 2 of Chaldee 


tof Daniel and Ezra.”..........-seees Tafel, Phila. 2 00 
Walsingham, Charlotte, “Annette.’’........ *..Claxton, R.& H. 1% 


We have aiso received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 


¥ — .—Church Missionary 
Brainara’s Musical Weete—4 The Housekeeper. of Heath 


Record.—Oliver Optic.— ew.—Galary.—Science 
Cornell Review. Schoolmaster.—Congregationalist (Eng ) 
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Business Department, 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 

THe GorHAM Company, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 








Tuis isan advertising age. Every 
man who is up to the times takes 
care that the world knows it. A 
trade candle is not hidden under a 
bushel, but placed upon a hill. Bus- 
iness is found to increase in direct 
ratio with the amount of money ju- 
diciously expended in letting the 
public know where you are and what 
you have got to sell. The great diffi- 
culty is to know when, where and 
how to doit. This led to the estab- 
lishment of advertising agencies, of 
which the most extensive and relia- 
ble is that of George P. Rowell & Co., 
of New York, which has met with a 
success unparalleled in the history of 
similar undertakings. They are the 
largest customers the newspapers of 
the United States have, and have so 
managed to simplify and arrange the 
advertising system as secures the 
greatest amount of publicity for the 
lowest amount of money. More than 
five thousand American periodicals 
are received regularly, and kept on 
file at their office, which is located in 
the New York TZimes’ building, 41 
Park Row, and we are informed that 
their corps of assistants outnumber 
the combined force of any four simi- 
lar establishments now in existence. 
Visitors to New York will find their 
office a capital place to find news 
from home, for it must be a secluded 
spot which is not represented by a 
paper on their extensive.files, which 
are always open to free inspection.— 
Davenport (Iowa) Democrat. 





TorLtet. — Thousands of ladies who 
never toil, maintain exquisite toilets. On 
their tables should be found—if the desire to 
feel well and look well—* Constantine's Pine 
Tar Soap.’ It beautifies by rendering healthy. 
Ask your Physician. Sold by Druggists and 
Grocers. Send three-cent stamp for Almanac 
to Wright, Gillies and Bro., New York. 





A FIRST-CLASS pictorial $3 magazine, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, sent 61n0nths 
* on trial” for $1.50, by S. R. Wells, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 





GRAND UNION HOTEL opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York. ve carriage hire 
and stop at this Hotel. Transient or perma- 
mg guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at any other first class 
hotel. European Plan. Elevator, steam, and 
all improvements. 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession, Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 





What are teeth without a tooth-wash ? 
Where’s the pleasure of the breath 
If_the teeth are black or yellow, 
If the mouth is foul as death? 
To what do teeth or gums amount, 
Or breath, deprived of Sozodont? 


Every reader of the Christian Union 
may have a $2 magazine, THE SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH, 6 months “on trial” for $1. Address 
S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 


LEADING MEDICAL MEN PATRONIZE Dr. 
STRONG’s REMEDIAL INSTITUTE at SARATOGA, 
N. Y. It cures, by its unusual appliances, 
eo incurable without them. Nervous, 

ae Female, and other Chronic Diseases a 
specialty. Send for Circular. 





Buy the Eureka Machine twist, and 
take no Other. For length, mrcagt, smooth- 
ness and elasticity it is unequaled 





A Test of true weight is the Jones 
Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. Free Price-list. 


ELLER BATH HOTEL. 


This is one of the most desi laces | 
City for transient or pertanpnt boom eo. 2 ae 
between Fifth and Sixth a areqmes. near Mogieen 














uare, ) one all parts of the City 
near the d t Sraunil and Angle room 
Excellent ¢ at table, whol esome food. x. quiet, blews- 
nn UW nct from the 
to tel +o ent boarders or lodgers received at 
oe mes, aay orn rding to room Sor ore per week, 
in single roome. s KE. LE y MD. 


L 
31, 39 and 41 West qwenty-et ‘8t., New York City: 


Phrenology. # 





How to Learn It. Send 
S Wee oa circular to SAMI. 
LS, 389 B’dway, N. Y. 





MUSIC, &e. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Collections of Instrumental Mi usic. | 4 


Musical Treasure. (Also vocal). 225 pages. 

Piane at Home! 4 Hand pieces! New! Useful! 

Gems of Strauss. Most brilliant collection ex- 
tant. 

Pianist’s Album. Popular and easy music. 

Piauoforte Gems, Popular, brilliant, easy pieces. 

Home Circle. Vol. I. Easy music. 

Home Circle. Vol. II. Popular? and 4 band 
pieces. 

Organ at Home. 2 z00d pieces for Reed Organ. 





Collections of Vocal Music. 





Operatic Pearls. The chicf songs of 50 operas. 

Gems of German Song. Songs that will never 
cie. 

Gems of Scottish Song. Sweetest of all ballads. 

Shower of Pearls. Nearly all the good vocal 


duets. 

Gems of Sacred Song. Pure, devout and beau- 
tiful. 

Silver Chord. Wreath of Gems. Large col- 


lections of the best popular songs. 


Price of each book in Bas., $2.50, Cloth, $3.00. 
Git, $4.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
71 Broadway, N.Y. Me 


GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Is acknowledged to be the best 
Book ever issued for Revivaland 
Sunday-school Work. Specimen 
copy sent by mail on receipt or 
30 cts; $3.60 per dozen by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 
THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is HAVING A MORE EXTENDED SALE THAN ANY 
BooK Or A SIMILAR CHARACTER EVER BEFORE 
ISSUED. THE DEMAND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES 
(WHICH ARE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 30 CTS.) 
IS IN NEARLY EVERY CASE FOLLOWED BY LARGK 
ORDERS, SHOWING ‘THAT THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BooK ARE ITS SURK RECOMMENDATION. AD- 
DRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO, | 


by one of the pens makers (new), for sale cheap. 
Address W. FI vn. care J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park banca New Yor! 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE BEST. 


GEORGE STECK & CO. 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST PRIZE, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THE BEST 


PIANO-FORTES, 


AT THE LATEST 
WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


Warerooms, No. 25 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


CHAMBERS 


Sterling Pianos. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before you buy, send for information, circulars 
and price-list. juarantee unlimited. Pianos sent 
for Ew ¥- =A 5 wy oaaared b our 

dre: BE s 
PLANO FACT RY, 306 4th Avenue, New 




















BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pe. 
They are Heade? tne —— for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
1 oO They are dca tae Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
—_ Birds, a ue and Comic Fi, mres, 
Ce can be easily sferred to any article so 
as to me tate the most. beautifal painting. Also 5 
pn Pm ne for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents, Agents 
wanted, Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, NOTIONS, 
MILLINERY, PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, FURS, 
BRONZES, PARIANS, BOOKS, Stationery, Toys, 
Dolls and Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, Worsteds, 
Confectionery, Canned and Potted Fru:ts, Meats, 
&c. House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, in- 
cluding 

SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
{ ¥ z. . aad 
THE! LA FORGE EID Sieve. 8c. pair, WAR 


GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 





14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


q 





r[HREE or four children, not more 
tban twelve years old, will be received as 
of ae Looe for mental care and moral edu 
roughly erento laqy.F residin; 

ferences exchanged. 


karerye 
ddress 6, Attorney-at-Law, 289 th 
ith St. joo 8 Davie Pag Pa. . _ 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkee Ny. 
yay pd Saale comprehensive. ‘Music and Fine 


We Sa Pp u c.C, 
—s So 3 — yi. 16. For Circulars address C. 


Principal and Proprietor. 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 
Solicits an inapoction ig parents of his SCHOOL 


on, 
g near Berry- 











H's HLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass., fits boys and young men 





for common and entific Darenite. ts , eubetio#r 
merits stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, A.M., 
Superintendent. 

ANTED immediately, 60 Ladies and 


Gentlemen to learn Boo kee ing and Pen- 
manship at ow a College, Oberlin, O. Situa- 
tions furnished raduates. nd stamp for circular 
and Specimen of Penmanship. H.T. Tanner, Pres. 


ACANCY fora pupil who would like 
by conving tc to —— half her expenses at scho 
Asérens, minary, es the- 
ud 


EARSARGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

& North Conway, N. H. For Catalogues or 
admission, address 
FREDERICK THOMPSON, Principal. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS 
OF THE BIBLE. 
Arranged according to the Original Parallelisma, 


for RESPONSIVE READING 


IN SABBATH SCHOOLS, OR PPBLIC OR FAMILY 
WORSHIP. 


In this edition of the Psalms the current King 
James’ version of the Scripture text is strictly fol- 
lowed, the only peculiarity being the arrangement 
according to the Original Parallelisms, for conve- 
nience In use for responsive reading. 

As the aim is simply to set forth the ideas and 
thoughts of the Psalmist. by conforming to the 
well-known structure of Hebrew poetry, any cler- 
gyman will at once recognize the appropriateness 
of the arrangement, and appreciate its fitness for 
use wherever it is desirable to introduce alternate 
readings of Scripture by leader and congregation, 
a practice which is, huppily, increasing in favor as 














a devotional exercise, in Sunday and day schools, 
churches and families. 
PRIC 0 
| per copy | per 4 fee | per 100 
32mo_ Edition, | A fot. | =. yr 
her : j 
16mo Edition, cloth ...... ‘| 70 = | *7.00 | 86 


Single copies sent by mail on re ar of price. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, N. N. Y. 


G eat Redu Reduction in Rates, 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN AND CHINA, 
VIA PANAMA. 





e magnificent Steamers of this line, 
in the = ACAPULCO, ‘pillage oe a 
CHAUNCEY,” and “CITY OF PA NAMA leave 
Pier oar = Canal St., North River, New York, 
oS alternate SATU RDAY, con- 
necting nt ‘anama with the Company’ 8 Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico;Central 
American States,and for Guayaquil, Callao, Val- 


oom pric. 


paraiso, ete. 
The Com “re splendid Steamers leave San 
Francisco for Yokohama, Hong Kung and Shang- 


hai, every for. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
(including meals, berth, que all necessaries for the 


New York to San Branclsco, 8 pane seeener. 

San one aed 40 Yokohama, $250 

San Fra to Hong Kong, $300 4 7 

Children. ander 12 years, half fare; Paster 6 years, 
quarter fare ; under 2 years, free. 

A competent pre ny — qo 

One hundred poun agnage fn 

For Freight and Passage T ckets, or further in- 
formation, Wor at the Office, on the wharf, fout 


of Canal St orn River, New Fork. 
RUFUS HA . J. BULLAY, 
ky Tiates. Superintendent. 


Det INSURE YOUR LIFE _ 


before inauising | into the merits of the plan in- in- 

augurated by t wus IV RSA 

CO, of New york, viz. : oo about 2 per 

cent. less than those charged by the Mutual com- 
nies. 2. A straightforward and definite con- 


ract, jiberal in its terms. 38. Claims paid in 30 
days after satisfactory proof of death. 4. Ample 
security. The Company's policies in force cover 
nearly 18,500 lives, ead over $40,000,000 in insurance. 


Its assets are near ly $4,000,000, and premium in- 
come $1,250, jAwents of. abilit OR liberally 
dealt with. Offi = ae and REN S8T., 
N. Y. Ty anki, PRESIDENT. 





Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
Uj. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. Coromos and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, GALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
o geneee. First premium at Vienna. 
nufacturers 0 Photographie Materials. 





BLIABLE WIN! a Din See Sacramental and 
ar 
The STANDARD WINES It “the PLEASANT 
Ae WINE COMPANY (Hammondsport, 
Y.,) are absolutely pure. Sold from their depot 
= New at city, at Per gallon for Catawbas, 
$2.50 an KIRK & CO., 


3 50 for Ports, k 
ton stree Also Scuppernong, the Native Wine of 
‘OI th, Carolina 00, according to age. 


. ¥2.50 4 
I80 CALIFORNIA and EUROPEAN WINES. 





MAN HAIR GOODS, _Inclose. stamp 
H™ Illustrated Price-list of reliable Hu- 


man Hair, Baty J wom 
CHAS. V. AM. 9777 Broadway, 
Snes soaks A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


O Feat a HOLI pide as 
rice. 





No 


— 
egg t Brothers, 
Ue *! New York éity, 


A CHANCE FOR YOUNG MEN. 


H. W. BEECHER’S WORKS (New 
Uniform Edition). 

To get these books, or any of them, 
only go among your friends, and send us 
full-paid subscriptions to the CHRISTIAN 
Unton, as follows: 


Any one of the set mailed post-paid for 2 
Subscriptions in all; or the whole set ($13.25) for 
10 Subscriptions. 


NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New 
England. A Novel. Miustrated by Ar- 
FRED FREDERICKS. 12mo. Price, $2.00. 

“The book is wholesome and delightful, to be 
taken up agen ane ane yet again with fresb pleasure. - 

—Chicago 

STAR PAPERS; > or, Experiences of 
Art and Nature. New edition, with 
many additional papers, from later writ- 
ings. 12mo. Uniform Edition. Cloth, $1.75. 

* A book to be read and re-read, and always with 

a fresh sense of enjoyment.”—Portland (Me.) Press. 

FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND FARM- 
INC. A delightful book. The poetry 
and prose of Beecher's Farm and Garden 
experiences. 12mo. D508pp. $2.00. 

“Not merely readable and instructive, but sin- 


gularly | are in its magnetic style.”"—Phila« 

delphia Press. 

LECTURE-ROOM TALKS. A Se- 
ries of Familiar Discourses, on Themes of 
Christian Experience. By HENRY WARD 
BEKCHER. Phonographically reported by 
J. T. Extrxwoop. With Steel Portrait. 
Price, $1.75. 

“It is easy to see why the old-fashioned prayer. 
meeting has been ropinced by that eager and 
crowded assembly which throngs the Plymouth 
Lecture-Room each Friday evening.”—New York 
Evangelist. 

LECTURES TO YOUNC MEN, 
on Various Important Subjects. 1 vol. 
2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Beecher’s first book, and known all over the 
world. The present edition is enriched by the 
addition of several new lectures, and reminiscen- 
ces of the origin of the book. 

“ Written with all the vigor of style and beauty 
of language which characterize everything from 
the pen of this remarkable man. A series of fear- 
less dissertations upon every-day subjects, con- 
veyed with a power of eloquence and a practical 


illustration 80 unique as to be oftentimes start- 
ling.”"—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


vos. LECTURES on PREACH- 
IN 


Can be read by ozerybody. ie layman or elergy- 
man, with delight: "Boston Giobe 

‘We know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s work which contain 80 —y of re - and 
valuable instruction.”’—New York Inde 

“With wisdom that ay A fails, — —y ‘that 
cannot be restrained, with strong common sense 
and devout feeling, be pours forth treasures of 
his thought and own ministerial experience, which 
make these a very rich repertory for the theolo 
eal student and minister.”—British Quarterly 
view, October, 1874. 


First Series. Course of 1872. Personal Ele- 
ments of the Preacher. 1vol. 12mo. $1.%. 
Second Series. Course of 1873. Social and 
Religious Machinery of the Church, 1 vol. 
2mo. $1.50. 
Third Series. Course of 1874. 
Christian Doctrines. $1.50. 
(Any one of these three SERIES for 2 Subseri- 
bers; or all three of them for 5 Subscribers.) 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


~ A VERY CHEAP LIBRARY ! 


Anyone may earn any book advertised in the 
CHRISTIAN UNION by sending full-paid subscrip- 
tions to this paper at the rate of 1 for every 50 
cts, (or part of 50 cents) in the price of the book. 
For instance, if a book costs #1, send twe Sub« 
scriptions; if more than #1, up to $1.50, send threes 
if more than #1.50, up to $2, send four, etc. This 
offer will hold good to any extent; the books will 
be forwarded free of expense to the recipient, by 
mail or express. Address, with names of sub- 
seribers, and remittances in Check, Draft on New 
York or Postal Money Order, 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place. 


The Use of 








PE METALLIC BU TTER PACKAGE 

he most economical package ever of- 
fered to the trade. Circulars sent free, and all 
information given upon application to L. A. RILEY, 
Secretary, 1X) Chambers St., N. Y. 


THE WEEKLY SUN, Acte¢acie'ipaee: 
and fearless newerenr. of 5 broad columns. We 
aim to make the 


"kly Sun the best family 
newspaper in the world. Pry it 4) per year, 


postage paid. Address THE bux, ty York k City. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


C iety. No cheaply finished goods. 
CEDA! TAB LS. Best! Most durable. 

pl Catalogue free. 
trated OmCK & SKILTON, Westville, Conn. 


CAMPBELL’S 
SELF-ACTING SHADE-ROLAL ERS 


superior to all others. Ask your uphetsteset 
for t So. : Office, 87 Centra St., N. ¥. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTEING ‘ 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


{2 No cords or balances. Mfodels and terms 
sent to trade. Ask your upbo;sterer for them, 
STEWART HANTSHOV 4, 145 Broadway, N. Y. 


ur A new book on the art of Weit- 
a“ ED EOG RAPH Y.’ sine by Sound ; a complete sys- 
tem of Phonetic Short H the shortest, most simple, éasy, 
and comprehensive, enshl'a aon ona, in a short time, to 
trials, speeches, sermo',s, The Lord's Prayer 
with 49 strokes of the, pen, and 140 words per minute. The un- 
employed should learn this art. Price, 
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mail, 50 Cts. 
wanted, Addreys, T. W. Kyans & Ov, iy 3B. Tth oe Phiia., Pa, 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
ali manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christian. Unien, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not s0 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and seein requests for their- 
return cannot be complied’with. 


The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 


- relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sud- 


ecribers and Agents. 


. The Business Department contains advertisements set in 


** reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Colimns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
* blind” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutigy will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 





We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 


Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets: Chicago. 114 Monroe 
Street; St. Louis, Fourth and Locust Streets; San Francisco, 309 
Kearny Street. 








Hexry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








MR. BEECHER. 

\ 7 HOLLY without Mr. Beecher’s knowledge, 

j the other conductors of this paper again 
take the responsibility of speaking in its name. 
They wish its readers to know what attitude they 
oceupy toward its editor-in-chief during the prog- 
ress of his trial, and what is the paper’s position 
toward him. They purposely choose this time, 
when the prosecution is bringing forward its 
most plausible evidence, and before the defense 
has begun its reply. It is in no inconsiderateness 
or spirit of bravado that they speak. The great 
interests which are involved on their part are the 
assurance that their words are deliberate and 
well-weighed. 





We say, then, that we have unshaken and abso- 
solute confidence in Mr. Beecher’s entire inno- 
cence. We implicitly believe that he is a pure, 
upright Christian man. We hold him worthy of 
the utmost trust as a moral teacher. And the 
Christian Union, which has been proud to bear 
his name when the whole world honored him, is 
prouder to bear it to-day in his adversity than 
ever before. That name will never be taken from 
the paper’s front so long as the paper remains in 
its present hands. 

The Christian Union is ready to stake its life 
on Henry Ward Beecher. We say this, with the 
full meaning of the words, well assured of the 
ground on which we stand. The editorial and 
business managers of this paper know Mr. Beecher. 
We have personal knowledge, and some of us have 
life-long knowledge, of his character. We know 
that his life, in its great principles, is animated by 
the Spirit of God. We know that he is totally in- 
capable of the monstrous hypocrisy with which he 
is charged. It is out of a faith, fervent indeed, 
but based on knowledge as rational and well- 
grounded as the human mind admits, that we 
pledge to him anew the unreserved allegiance of 
the Christian Union. In the prosperity of this 
paper our personal fortunes, interests, and aspira- 
tions are most deeply involved. We freely and 
gladly stake it all on the Christian purity of this 
man, 

We are not insensible to the speciousness of 
some of the evidence brought forward by the 
prosecution ; nor have we any censure for those 
who, having no personal knowledge of the man, 
and no clear intimation of how his accusers will 
be met, are for the present swayed against him. 
But we ourselves have no doubts. The issue. of 
this trial is withthe Almighty. Welook to see Mr. 
Beecher’s name cleared before the whole world, and 
such honor paid him as he has never yet received. 
When that day comes, we shall rejoice that in 
these dark hours the paper avowed its faith. 

But even if the temporary issue should be in any 
degree adverse, we are willing to share adversity 
with our leader. If the public should be misled 
into doubting him, the Christian Union could ask 
no more honorable fate than to share the evil as 
well as the good fortune of the man who has better 
served the American community and the cause of 
Christianity than any other in this generation. 
In good report and in evil report, we trust and 


honor him and are proud to followhim. Weknow 
that sooner or later these clouds will pass away, 
and his name kine as one of the faithful of God, - 








RELI GION AND THE SCHOOLS. 


= week we replied, in part, to the argu- 
ment of the Rev. Lyman Abbott in favor of 
combining religious with secular instruction in 
the common schools. Presuming that our readers 
have given close attention to his articles, and that 
they have a lively sense of the importance of the 
question, and a desire that it should be settled on 
grounds equally just to all parties, we will now 
conclude the observations suggested by his earnest 
and energetic plea. 

When Mr. Abbott says that the Bible should 
have a place in the schools as a text book, we un- 
derstand him to mean that it should be there 
recognized as a Divinely authoritative revelation. 
Now, while we accept it ourselves as such a reve- 
lations; and regret that all mankind do not so 
regard it, we do not hesitate to say that the at- 
tempt to foist it upon the public schools in that 
character is in derogation of the principles of our 
Republican government, which forbid ‘‘an estab- 
lishment of religion” by law. But if Mr. Abbott 
means only that portions of the Bible, universally 
acceptable on moral or literary grounds, should find 
a place in our reading-books, we agree with him 
most heartily. And if the Rationalists would like 
to put alongside such extracts from the Christian 
Bible kindred passages from the sacred books of 
other religions, we see no reason to object. 

Mr. Abbott’s affirmation, that ‘‘ neither morality 
nor religion can be taught without the use of the 
Bible,” seems to us to contradict well-established 
historical facts, as well as the testimony of the 
Bible itself. Was there no morality before the 
Bible was made? Is it the origin or the record 
of morality? If he had said that the Bible is a 
revelation of God’s will, and therefore of un- 
speakable value as a text-book of morals and re- 
ligion, we should agree with him most heartily ; 
but when he affirms that it is indispensable, so 
that nothing can be done without it, he vir- 
tually charges God with leaving the majority 
of mankind without any means of moral and 
religious instruction. The Bible everywhere as- 
sumes that God speaks directly to the hearts of 
men ; that they know the difference between right 
and wrong, justice and injustice, truth and_false- 
hood, virtue and vice. If it were not so, the book 
night as well have been given to the beasts of the 
field as to any portion of mankind. On this point 
how clear is the testimony of Paul: ‘‘ There is no 
respect of persons with God. For when the Gen- 
tiles, which have not the law [i.e.,; the Jewish 
Scriptures], do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these having not the law [the Scriptures], 
are A LAW UNTO THEMSELVES: which shew the 
work of the law WRITTEN ON THEIR HEARTS, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing 
one another.” Jesus recognizes the same truth: 
‘*Wherefore, even of yourselves, judge ye not 
what is right?” He recognizes it again in the 
Golden Rule, which bids us look into our own 
hearts if we would learn our duty to our fellow- 
men: ‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you,” etc. Protestantism, according to Mr. 
Abbott, asserts the same truth, its ‘‘ fundamental 
principle” being ‘‘the right and liberty of the in- 
dividual. ‘Every man shall give account of him- 
self,” he says, “is its axiom. ‘EVERY MAW 
{Christian or heathen] is AN AUTHORITY TO 
HIMSELF,’ is its foundation. Its object in educa- 
tion is to develop the power of the individual 
reason and conscience. It appeals to the indi- 
vidual soul. It maintains individual responsibility 
to God alone.” It follows, therefore, from the 
concurrent testimony of Jesus and Paul, and 
from the fundamental principles of Protestant- 
ism, that the law of God is written on the heart of 
every man. Human nature is the same in the na- 
tions that have not the Bible as in those that 
have it, and God has not left himself without a 
witness among any people on the face of the 
earth. In the words of Peter, ‘‘In every nation 

he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted of him.” The Christian Bible is, indeed, 
an inspired book, unfolding to men the per- 
fect way of life and salvation; but we dare not 
affirm that the nations to whom it has not been 
sent, and the people in Christian lands whu do 
not accept our theory of its inspiration, are des- 
titute of means for ascertaining for themselves 
and teaching their children what is the source of 





moral obligation, Such an affirmation would 








seem to us an affront to God, who is no respecter 
of persons, and a contradiction of Jesus and the 
Apostles, : 

Mr. Abbott thinks it impossible to distinguish 
between secular and religious teaching ; but cer- 
tainly this is a far less difficult task than that 
which he would impose upon the teacher in re- 
quiring him to nels cach religion, and yet not teach 
theology. In framing his argument for religioud 
instruction in the schools, he begins with _reduc- 
ing religion to ‘‘mere morality,” appropriating 
only those features of it in which, to use his 
own words, ‘‘Protestant and Romanist, Ortho- 
dox and Heterodox are agreed,” and separating 
these from “creeds and ceremonies” which, he 
says, are ‘‘not a part of religion,” but “only the 
dress it wears,” to be ‘‘ dropped off into the grave 
of oblivion.” What does he include in “ creeds” 
as thus defined? Does he mean to be understood 
as affirming that the systems of theology which 
form the larger part of the Evangelical confessions 
of faith, for the teaching of which seminaries are 
endowed, and missionaries are sent forth to the 
ends of the earth, are “‘no part of religion,” but 
“only the dress it wears”? We can attach no 
other meaning to his words. It seems very 
clear to us, that if the Bible is to be intro- 
duced into the schools, with a recognition of 
the Protestant doctrine of its inspiration, it must 
be taken with all that it teaches, whether -of 
morals or religion ; and we think Mr. Abbott will 
find it far less difficult to discriminate between 
secular teaching and religious than to draw a line 
of demarcation between that part of religion 
which he proposes to teach in the schools and the 
‘‘creeds” which he proposes not to teach. His 
arguinent, carried to its legitimate result, would 
require the theology as well as the morals of the 
Bible to be taught in the schools. Does he not 
believe that the conversion of a boy or girl to 
Christ would offer the surest of all guaranties of 
good citizenship? Why, then, should not every 
schoolmaster subordinate secular to religious in- 
struction? Why should he not tell his pupils that 
they are aliens from God, and that unless they 
are born again they cannot be saved? In other 
words, why should he not, as a means of making 
good citizens, teach theavhole Evangelical Prot- 
estant creed? Our answer to these questions is 
plain enough. We say the schools are designed to 
teach secular knowledge, and that they cannot 
teach religion without usurping the function of 
the family, the church and the Sunday-school. 

We insist that if the State is to teach Christian- 
ity at all, it should do its work thoroughly. It 
should formulate and avow every part of the sys- 
tem, and take possession not only of the schools, 
but of the churches and pulpits; supporting all 
alike by taxes drawn from the whole people. If 
we must have aunion of Church and State, as Mr. 
Abbott's argument, carried to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, requires, let that union be no delusive, half- 
way affair, but open and entire, that the people 
may understand both their duties and their privi- 
leges. It must be determined by vote of the peo- 
ple, after full and free discussion, whether the 
Church that is to be the bride of the State shall 
be Jewish or Christian, Catholic or Protestant, 
Episcopal or Presbyterian, Baptist or Methodist, 
Unitarian or Universalist, and whether it shall 
teach the Orthodox or the Unitarian doctrines of 
the inspiration of the Bible, the Fall, the Godhead, 
the Atonement, Future punishment, ete. 

Mr. Abbott's final postulate is, that “no con- 
ceivable compromise can obviate the objection of 
the hierarchy to our puDtic schools.” ‘‘ There is 
but one possible way,” he says, ‘‘ of obviating the 
objection of the priesthood to the schools : consign 
the schools to their care.” This is no doubt true; — 
but where is the difference between the bigotry 
which insists that the schools shall teach religion 
as the Catholics understand it, and that which in- 
sists that they shall teach the same thing as held by 
Protestants? If we allow the claim of-the latter 
to introduce the Bible as the authority in morals 
and religion, how can we reasonably complain of 
the Catholics for wishing to have the schools 
teach thei7 children at least to regard the Church 
as the final authority? Have we a right to tax 
the one party more than the other for the support 
of a religion which it deems essentially false and 
pernicious? It is not a ‘‘compromise” that is 
wanted, but equal and exact justice to all par- 
ties. We must not allow either Catholics or Prot- 
estants, or any other religious body or sect, to 
control the schools. We must confine them to 
their appropriate work of secular teaching, with 
permission to inculcate only those simple maxims 
of morality which are essential to good order, 
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and. which are the common inheritance, not only 
of Catholics and Protestants, but of the whole 
human race. This is the true American ground— 
the only ground on which a government severed 
from the church can consistently stand. Todepart 
from it is to contravene a principle which lies at 
the very basis of Republican institutions, and 
take a step backward toward Old World darkness 
and despotism? -To give the schools up to the 
control of the Protestant majority now would be 
to make a precedent by which they would have to 
be surrendered to the Catholics if they in turn 


‘should ever become a majority in the country. 


Let us not run our Ship of State upon that fatal 
rock, but keep it in the broad, safe channel marked 
out by the Fathers of the Republic. 

We do not expect by secularizing the schools to 


avert the hostility of the Catholic hierarchy, who 


are determined, like some Protestants, to be satis- 
fied with nothing short of complete control in 


‘educational affairs. But, notwithstanding their 


active opposition, there is still a vast multitude of 
Catholic children in our schools, kept there some- 
times under protest. There is a vast body of the 
Catholic laity, who are so far Americanized that 
the denunciations of the priests, who are mostly of 
foreign birth, would have little influence over 
them, except for the allegation that the schools 
are under Protestant control and used for the 
purpose of alienating Catholic children from the 
faith. We wish to take this argument out of the 
mouths of the priests, and to let- American Catho- 
lics see that they can send their children to the 
schools without exposing them to immoral influ- 
ences on the one hand or to Protestant teaching 
on the other. Placing the schools on this ground 
of equal and exact justice, we shall have a right 
to appeal to every class of citizens to support 


_ them, 








A LIVING GOSPEL. 


TF by ‘‘religion” be meant certain special ex- 
periences and observances—such as church- 
membership, attendance on public.worship, taking 
the sacraments, and the like—then, taking the 
word in that sense, religion plays comparatively 
but a small part in the life of men. Take up 
the daily newspaper, which shows what people 
are thinking and talking about, and you will 
find only a corner given to church-life and the- 
ological discussion. Stand in the streets of New 
York on six days out of seven, and you will see 
men swept along by absorbing activities utterly 
removed from ecclesiastical affairs. Labor and bus- 
iness; barks, railroads, crops; bread-winning, 
house-keeping; the note to be paid to-morrow, the 
rent due next week ; the enterprises of commerce, 
the schemes of politics ; the children to be looked 
after, the servants to be managed—it is such 
things as these that fill nine-tenths of people’s 
time and thoughts. Religion, as a thing distinct 
and apart from these, can not be for most people 
There 
is not room for it. 
But we may give to religion a broader meaning. 
We may look upon it as a force controlling the 
whole of life to noble ends. In this view, it is a 


‘disposition which impels a man to the highest 


and best action in whatever place he stands. It 
is a conception of and effort toward the noblest 


form of manhood. It is the art of right living. It | 


is such a carriage of one’s self that whatever may 
be the outward happenings of life the issue is 
victory. It is such a sense of God present, always 
and everywhere, that men are inspired to the best 
things. It says to men, “‘ Whatever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.” ‘‘ With good will doing ser- 
vice, as to the Lord and not to men.” 

In its best sense, then, religion is as broad as 
human life. And it is of the highest import- 
ance that the professional ministers and teachers 
of religion should give to it this universal and 
vital significance. The preacher should so enforce 
religion that it shall come home to the merchant 
when he is driving a bargain, and his religion 
show itself at just that point. A mechanic needs 
to be religious when he is doing a job and has a 
chance to put in bad work. The mistress’s relig- 
ion is wanted when she has an ignorant and an- 
noying servant to deal with. In a word, just where 
the stress and strain comes, that is where religion 
ought to make itself felt. 

If Christianity is to be of service to this nation, 
it must plant itself across the line of the na- 
tion’s temptations and evil tendencies. It must 
pit itself for life-and-death conflict with those sins 
that are fashionable, those corruptions and im- 
moralities toward which the stream carries us. 





It must strike as its Master struck, against that 


wrongdoing which is most ‘respectable and most’ 


tolerated by public opinion. And its preachers, 


to do this, must confine themselves neither to gen- . 


eralities nor to those applications which Chris- 
tians in Rome and in Corinth needed. When 
they preach repentance, their hearérs must feel 
themselves called to repent not of Adam’s sin, 
nor the Jews’ sins, nor any other sins that they 
never committed. It must be the dishonest bar- 
gain, the sharp financial maneuver, the week 
wholly given to feverish money-getting or pleas- 
ure-seeking, that shall stand out black and shame- 
ful in the light of the preacher’s words. 

Men say: ‘‘Preach the tidings of the Cross; 
don’t run off to mere moralities; preach Christ 
and his Gospel.” And what was Christ’s Gospel ? 
He went into the homes ahd daily lives of the 
people; he went among the money-changers ; 
he went to feasts and weddings, and into sick 
chambers, and among fishermen, and little 
children, and the outcasts of the street; and in 
every place he spoke the word that found out 
the heart and meaning of just that very scene. 
The life of his teaching was that he spoke al- 
ways straight home to the special needs of those 
who were about him. So the Apostles aimed al- 
ways at the living conditions of those whom they 
addressed. Paul wrote to the Corinthians about 
their perplexities and temptations, and to the 
Galatians about theirs, and to the Romans about 
theirs. Suppose he were to return to earth, and 
to stay awhile in this country. Would he confine 
his visits to our church-services and prayer-meet- 
ings? Would he not go upon the Stock Exchange, 
into insurance offices, into counting-rooms, into 
caucuses, into tenement-houses, into trades- 
union meetings? Would he not make himself 
as well acquainted with all the good and evil in 
our lives as he was with the life of Corinth? And 
if thereafter he wrote an ‘‘ Epistle to the Church 
in New York,” would not his words of fire find out 
just the special besetting sins of this community ? 

Now this is the work which belongs to those 
who call themselves the successors af Paul. It is 
the first duty of the Christian minister to under- 
stand the actual lives of the people among whom 
he lives; and then to carry the loftiest ideals of 
character straight home to those places where 
men are hardest beset. The moral dangers of 
our day are in detail largely different from those 
of old time. The most active and characteristic life 
of the American people lies in trade and com- 
merce. And out of the hot competitions of 
business spring a whole brood of insidious dishon- 
esties that eat away the moral soundness of men. 
These wickednesses are glossed over in the speech 
ofthe day. They are common; they are almost fash- 
ionable ; they have smooth names given to them ; 
and church-members practice them almost as 
freely as other men. It is right through these com- 
mercial immoralities that the plowshare ought to 
be driven. In a community like New York, the 
distinguishing mark of a Christian man ought to 
be, ‘‘ He is as honest as the day.” He should be 
known as one who would bear loss rather than 
take an unjust advantage. There should be in 
him integrity firm as a rock, unblemished honor, 
fidelity to a high and delicate sense of justice. 
The man who, doing business in New York, mani- 
fests such qualities as these honors God and 
serves men. The nominal Christian whe walks 
in the slippery ways of deceit is betraying his 
Master. 

There is, bred by this same hot business life, 
a hard worldliness of soul, that reduces men to 
money-making machines ; and against this relig- 
ion ought to make a stand, and to secure some 
room for healthful calm, for the gentle charities 
and amenities of life. It ought to kindle a no- 
ble fire of spiritual aspiration that should sup- 
plant the lust for material success. There is, 
again,- the field of politics. What right has a 
Christian man to be apathetic and indolent in 
what concerns the whole body of the people? 
Why should he not make it as imperative a duty 
of his religion to go to the primary meeting as to 
the prayer meeting? 

There is, too, the great realm of personal exi- 
gencies common to humanity, for all of which 
religion should prepare men. It should develop 
such manhood that when all outward possessions 
go the man shall stand strong and rich in himself. 
It should provide against all petty troubles and 
worries a sweetness and serenity that cannot be 
embittered. It should make life flow out of the 
channel of self, so as to cheer and aid all its neigh- 
bors. And, deeper than all sorrow, deeper than 
all fear, there should be a sense of the unfailing 


| love of God, that shall bring life into accord witl. 
His life, and’ make of ‘death a fearless approach 
to our Father. 
Brethren in the ministry, are we training men 
and women in ways like these? Is not this the 
ministry to which we are called by Christ ? 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—A correspondent asks us either to print the 
following lines or send them to Gail Hamilton. We 
choose to print them: “O Gail Hamilton! have you 
read the revised version of the New Testament? It 
is a wonderful help to those of us—and we are many— 
who have no critical knowledge to read the text in 
the original. Your words are wise on the ‘Laws of 
Anger.’ It will never do to take isolated texts, proof- 
texts, and prove all things with them. Jesus the Christ 
inculcated meekness, and also a righteous indignation. 
But it has always grated a little on my feelings, though 
I never put the same into words, that we should be 
told that Christ drove the dealers and the money- 
changers out of the courts of the temple with actual 
personal violence. It is therefore a great relief to 
read the new version: ‘And when he had made a 
scourge of small cords, he drove all out of the tem- 
ple, both the sheep and the oxen. And to them that 
sold doves he said, Take these things hence.’ Now, 
with the righteous indignation there seems to be a 
certain regard for persons and property. The ani- 
mals were driven out, as one would naturally drive 
them. The owners could follow. The doves were 
not released, for the owners could not follow them; 
but they were bidden to take them hence. The nar- 
rative, thus told, is much more consistent with our 
Lord’s character and precepts than that given in the 
old version.”’ 


—We trust that among the good deeds of omis- 
sion to be credited to Congress, may be a disregard of 
the Express Companies’ petition for a repeal of the 
law by which packages of less than four pounds’ 
weight may be transmitted through the mails, The 
benefits of this law to the public are great and obvious, 
and the soundness of its policy appears to be beyond 
all question. We know that in some European coun- 
tries—notably, Switzerland—the post office transmits 
packages of much larger size, and, indeed, includes 
what might be called a general express business; and ° 
does it with admirable efficiency and cheapnéss. Our 
own post office is not equal to so great an andertaking 
as that; but what it bas undertaken in this directisn is 
every way practicable and serviceable. That the ex- 
press companies should not like it is natural, but they 
are the last people in the world who have a right to 
ask that the public interest should be sacrificed to 
theirs. 


—Kansas and Nebraska, that is to say the pros- 
perous districts of those States, are beginning to 
deprecate any farther advertisement of the grasshop- 
per disaster. They say that this talk of destitution 
tends to break down the real estate market. In addi- 
tion to this, letters are published setting forth misap- 
propriation of funds and clothing on the part of local 
committees, and citing instances where well-to-do 
farmers are drawing rations, and accepting relief gen- 
erally. It is always and unavoidably the case that 
where relief measures are instituted on a large scale, 
and in behalf of numerous sufferers, there are mistakes 
in distribution and impostors among the applicants 
for help. It is assuredly better, however, that one 
rascal should be fed and clothed than that ten hon- 
est men should go hungry and naked. That there 
has been, and is, real destitution in the States named, 
is certain; and there is no reason to doubt that the 
funds and clothing have been properly distributed. 
The money which we have received has been turned 
over to the Tribune for transmittal to the West. The 
‘dollar subscription” started by that journal now ex- 
ceeds $11,000. The Government has now received 
authority from Congress to issue rations to actual suf- 
ferers, and we may assume that the worst of the crisis 
is past. Since our last acknowledgments we have re- 
ceived subscriptions for the Kansas-Nebraska sufferers 
as follows: ‘‘An Individual,’ South Britain, Conn., 
$5.00; E. L. Hart, Farmington, Conn., $1.00; Jas. Hines, 
Bristol, P. Q., 94 cents; A. R. S., 282 E. 50th st., City, 
$200; M. J. Mushbach, Belvedere, N. J., $1.00; “A 
Friend,’ Chambersburg, $1.00; Clayton Smith, New- 
ark, N. J., 50 cents; Mrs. J. M. Cook, Newark, N. J., 
$1.00; George Peep, Marriette, Wis., $8.00; Kate and 
Kitty, New Haven, Conn., $3.00; G. J. G., New York, 
$2.00; W., East Berlin, Conn., $1.00; Mrs. P., Morris- 
town, Pa., $5.00; K. K. F., Imlay City, Mich., $1.00; A. 
J. Avery, Groton, Conn., $2.00; M. E. H., Big Rapids, 
Mich., $3.00; A Friend, Groton, Conn., $1.50. Also 
George Roberts, M.D. writes from Creighton, Knox 
Co., Neb., acknowledging $11.00 from citizens of Oris- 
kany Falls, N. Y., and a package of clothing from Big 
Rapids, Mich. 

—At a meeting of the ‘‘ Fist District Confer- 
ence of the Ministerium of New York,’ convened in 
one of the Lutheran churches in this city, it was de- 
cided, after careful consideration, that {for a church 
member to read a certain religious paper—the organ, 
we infer, of the denomination—without paying for it, 
“ was a shameful, wicked sin, worthy of punishment.” 





The word sin, in the vocabulary of these brethren, 
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would seem not.to mean much, unless prefixed by the 
proper adjectives. It is only wher a sin is “shameful 
and wicked” that it deserves reprobation. We hope 
those guilty church members will either pay up or 
stop reading the denominational paper. The larceny 
of one’s religious reading should rank, not as “ petit,” 
but “ grand,” and be punished accordingly. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Universalists in Orthodox churches. 


CORRESPONDENT wants to know whether 
‘“‘a Christian would be admitted to a church 
holding the ‘ Evangelical’ creed, so-called, who should 
avow his disbelief in eternal punishment.” That 
would depend on the church, We know of avowed 
Universalists who do belong to Evangelical churches. 
All who give reasonable evidence of a Christian 
life and disposition are entitled to church member- 
ship. Piety, and not doctrinal beliefs, is the primary 
and general ground of membership. Nevertheless, 
at different periods, when the church has been pass- 
ing through great and critical conflicts with error, 
some single doctrine may become a test of fitness for 
church membership; not on account of its intrinsic 
importance, but on account of its relations to the spirit 
of the'age. Each church must determine its own policy 
in extraordinary times. But the general principle is 
that a godly life and Christian disposition constitute 
fitness for church membership. No honorable man 
would enter a church for the purpose of subvert- 
ing its established creed and usage. Whether any man 
is unfitted to teuch children by reason of his peculiar 
doctrinal beliefs will be easily determinable by the 
pastor and elders, or deacons. If common sense and 
common kindness prevail, there will be no practicable 
difficulty in such cases, 


2. Do you consider it as taking the name of the Lord 
in vain for an unconverted person to sing religious 
songs? , 

No, provided the songs are not sung in an irreverent 
spirit. There are, however, some so-called religious 
songs which it seems profanity for anybody to sing. 


3. Freedom of the will. 


A correspondent is vexed at us because we have not 
answered an inquiry as to how we can reconcile the 
freedom of the human will with God’s foreknowledge 
and sovereignty. As many learned men of every age 
have spent themselves in great volumes in the en- 
deavor to solve this question, it can hardly be de- 
manded of us that we shall cut the knot in a sentence 
or two. Your own consciousness tells you that within 
certain limits you are free, and that when you do 
wrong youare to blame. For practical purposes this 
is enough. 


4. What is the best method of curing a propensity to 
tell lies in a boy of four years, who tells them with 
reason and without—somctimes from no possible mo- 
tive? 

We have known many a child of that age who 
seemed to tell lies when, in fact, it was only the result 
of a vivid imagination. A child of four, whose fancy 
is powerful is not yet able to distinguish between the 
real world and the ideal. Help him to see the differ- 
ence, and endeavor by degrees to develop an intel- 
lectual and moralsense of the difference between 
truth and falsehood, and be careful not to put a pre- 
mium on falsehood by severe punishment. 


MINOR QUERIES.—We do not know where the presi- 
dent of a public library can get ‘‘second-hand maga- 
zines.” Second-hand books may be had of any one of 
a large number of dealers in New York. Correspond 
with Leggat Brothers, 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 2. Wedo 
not know what is the best work on the treatment of 
diseases at home, and we recommend our readers to 
let alone all books that go beyond the rules of hygiene 
and the very simplest diseases. Medicine is one of 
the sciences in which “‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” But if one is out of reach of a doctor, or going 
upon a voyage he will find judicious instruction in 
Warren’s Household Physician, Bradley, Dayton & 
Co., Boston; for a Homeopathic Manual, Pulte’s, A.S. 
Barnes & Co., N. Y., is one of the best; and as a specific 
guide for mothers, Verdi’s Maternity (J. B. Ford & Co.) 
has won high opinions. 3. A boy, who is “a bird-ege 
collector,” and who wants a book on ornithology that 
does not cost much, can get Rurchenberger’s “Elements 
of Ornithology” for 55 cents. But he will like better 
Dr. Elliott Coues’ ‘Field Ornithology; A Manual of 
Instruction in Collecting, Preparing, and Preserving 
Birds, including a check list of North American 
birds,” price $2.50. 4. In reply to query in former 
number, we have a note from “ Vidi’ stating that 
“Which? the Right or the Left?” was written by a 
young man named Hannegan, who had “ come up on 
his own hook in New York, a hard boy and man,” 
and who was one of the first converts of the revival 
of 1857. 5. A correspondent states that Rev. E. Ander- 
son believes his mother, the wife of Rev. Dr. Rufus 
Anderson, long one of the secretaries of the A. B. ¢. 
F. M., to be the author of “ Mary bad a Little Lamb.” 
She originally published the “Songs for Children,” 
and was the author of “Line upon Line,” ete. 6. A 
correspondent in relation to Mr. George Cary Eggles- 
ton’s criticism on Dickens’s mistake in making Mr. 
Tony Weller in one place call himself “S. Weller, 
Senior, Esquire,” asserts that in an old copy of 1838 it 








reads, “signed upon oath, Tony Weller, Esquire.” 


<When -was the change-made and by whom? 7%. We 


cannot tell where the song can be found which begins 
“ Ring the bell gently, there’s crape on the door.” 


The Sunduy-Schoal 


Lesson for Feb. 28th, Joshua xviii. 1-10; for 
March 7th, Josh. xx. 1-9. 


Dividing conquered countries by lot, as Canaan 
was, appears to have been practiced both by the 
Greeks and Romans. In the case of the Israelites, 
each tribe was to have a share in the land in propor- 
tion to its numbers; but the location of its territory, 
whether in the North or South, was determined by 
casting lots. It is estimated that the extent of the 
“inheritance ’’ which fell to each family was about 
twenty-five acres—not a large, but doubtless a rich 
farm, overflowing with ‘milk and honey.’ Golden 
Text for the next lesson: ‘‘ The lines are fallen unto 
me in pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.”’ 
Psalms xvi. 6. 


Having discussed the subject sufficiently, the 
Boston Baptists now propose to see what can be done 
practically towards securing trained teachers for their 
Sunday-schools. This, as we have always insisted, is 
the vital point in all attempts to make our schools 
better. They never can be improved until the instruc- 
tion in them improves, and until a systematic effort is 
made to improve it. Teachers need not be “ trained ’”’ 
in a professional sense, but they need to be of the very 
best material that each church affords. 




















It is proposed to have a grand New England 
Sunday-school gathering the coming summer some- 
where in Maine, similar in plan to the Chatauqua as- 
sembly last year, which on the whole proved worth 
holding. If conventions of this character are the out- 
growth of a general desire to benefit the Sunday- 
school cause, and are conducted with this one object 
in view, they deserve encouragement. The tendency 
of such affairs, however, is towards vagueness and 
emptiness. More often than not it happens that they 
leave no definite and valuable impression on the minds 
of those who attend them. A great deal of random 
speech-making is indulged in; too many subjects are 
presented; or, the discussions are pointless. The Chat- 
auqua assembly appears to have been happily man- 
aged; the exercises were intended to be of practical 
interest, and a great many teachers and superintend- 
ents took away with them new suggestions and hints 
to carry out in their own schools. Should the New 
England gathering do as well, every Sunday-school 
worker will rejoice that it was held. The place and 
time of the meeting are not announced so far as we 
know. 





Conventions of a more local character than 
those noticed above were frequently held in the earlier 
years of the Massachusetts Sabbath-school Society, 
and according to the Well-Spring, there is some talk 
of reviving them. Iy view of this, it suggests that all 
church conferences throughout the country take this 
matter into consideration, and arrange for conven- 
tions or meetings in the interests of their Sunday- 
schools, to be held at the same time with the confer- 
ences. A secretary or committee, it says, might be 
chosen, who, without any extra expense, could ar- 
range the topics for essays and discussions, and all the 
services of the occasion; so that the whole business 
will be under the direction of the churches of which 
the Sabbath-schools are auxiliaries. This is already 
done by some of the denominations, and with good 
results, where the conventions are properly conducted. 
Their utility depends entirely on how they are man- 
aged. 





A Maine mother seconds the Bible Service plan 
with all her heart. ‘‘Whata grand scheme it would 
be,’’ she writes to the Christian Mirror, “to have but 
one sermon, and that in the morning, and merge the 
afternoon service into a Sunday-school or a Bible-class, 
where all should join, old and young, in some pleasant 
way, with the Bible for a text-book, and pastor fora 
leader, and with varied exercises, such as any good 
minister of ordinary talent would know how to sug- 
gest, if his heart was in the work. Let the afternoon 
be given up to the children, but let us all be children 
together. If the children are interested the parents 
will be.” We can assure this mother that a few of the 
pastoral fathers are moving in this matter, and that 
those churches which have given the Bible-service 
plan a fair trial would not now go back to the old 
way. 





The ventilation and heating of Sunday-school 
rooms may, in the course of time, come up as a matter 
that perhaps it might be well enough to attend to. 
Not that they are all such unbearable places that a 
sanitary committee should close them; only, that the 
number of little girls and boys who go home from 
some schools, “ fairly roasted,’’ or frozen, or dull with 
headaches, is more than could be well counted on 
one’s fingers. Under the circumstances, of course, 
they have remembered all their teacher has told 
them; that is, if under the influence of the same at- 
mosphere she has been able to tell them anything 
worth remembering. 


He and Our: Heighbors : 


THE REcoRDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 


Br HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Zom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE UNPROTECTED FEMALE. 


“To Squantum and Patuxet Manufacturing 
Company have concluded not to make any 
dividends for the current year.” 

Such was the sum and substance that Miss Dorcas 
gathered from avery curt letter which she had just 
received from the Secretary of that concern at the 
time of the semi-annual dividend. 

The causes of this arrangement were said to be that 
the entire income of the concern (which it was cheer- 
fully stated had never been so prosperous) was to be 
devoted to the erection of a new mill and the pur- 
chase of new machinery, which would in the future 
double the avails of the stock. 

Now, as society is, and for aught we see as it must 
be, the masculine half of mankind have it all their 
own way, and the cleverest and shrewdest woman, in 
making investments, has simply the choice between 
what this or that man tells her. If she falls by 
chance into the hands of an honest man with good 
sense, she may make an investment that will be 
secure to pay all the expenses of her mortal pilgrime- 
age down to the banks of Jordan; but if, as quite 
often happens, she falls into the hands of careless or 
visionary advisers, she may suddenly find herself in - 
the character of unprotected female at some half- 
way station of life, with her tickets lost and not a cent 
to purchase her further passage. 

Now this was precisely the predicament that this 
letter announced to Miss Dorcas. For the fact was 
that although she and her sister owned the house 
they lived in, yet every available cent of income that 
supplied their establishment came from the dividends 
of these same Squantum and Patuxet mills. 

It is a fact, too, that women, however strong may 
be their own sense and ability, do, asa general fact, 
rely on the judgment of the men of their family, and 
consider their rulings in business matters as final. 

Miss Dorcas had all this propensity intensified by the 
old world family feeling. Her elder brother, Dick 
Vanderheyden, was one of those handsome, plausible, 
visionary fellows who seem born to rule over woman- 
kind, and fully disposed to magnify his office. Miss 
Dorcas worshiped him with a faith which none of his 
numerous failures abated. The cupboards and closets 
of the house were full of the remains of inventions 
which, he had demonstrated by figures in the face of 
facts, ought to have produced millions, and never did 
produce anything but waste of money. She was sure 
that he was the original inventor of the principle 
of the sewing machine, and how it happesed that he 
never perfected the matter, and that somebody else 
stole in and got it all before him, Miss Dorcas con- 
sidered to be one of the inscrutable mysteries of 
Providence. 

Poor Dick Vanderheyden was one of those perma- 
nent waiters at the world’s pool, like the impotent 
man in the gospel. When the angel of success came 
down and troubled the waters, there was always an- 
other one who stepped in before him{and got the 
benefit. 

Yet there was one thing that never left him to the 
last, and that was a sweet tempered, sunny hopeful- 
ness in which through years when the family fortune 
had been growing beautifully less in his hands, Dick 
still was making arrangements which were to bringin 
wonderful results, till one night a sudden hemorrh- 
age from the lungs settled all his earthly accounts in 
an hour, and left Miss Dorcas and Mrs. Betsey without 
a male relative in the world. 

One of the last moves of Brother Dick had been to 
take all the sisters’ United States bank stock and in- 
yest it for them in the Squantum and Patuxet Manu- 
facturing Company, where he confidently assured 
them it would in time bring them an income of fifty 
per cent. 

For four years after his death, however, only a 
moderate dividend was declared by the company, 
but always with brilliant promises for the future— 
the fifty per cent., like the ‘good time coming” in 
the song, was a thing to look forward to, as the end of 
many little retrenchments and economies, and now 
suddenly comes this letter announcing to them an in- 
definite suspension of their income. 

Mrs. Betsey could scarcely be made to believe it. 
“Why, they’ve got all our money; are they going to 
keep it, and not pay us any thing?” 

“Thatseems to be their intention,” said Miss Dorcas 
grimly. 

“But, Dorcas, I wouldn’t have it so. I'd rather have 
our money back again in United States stock.” 

“So had I.” 

“Well, if you write and ask them for if, and tell 
them that you must have it and can’t get along with- 
out, won’t they send it back to you?’ 

“No, they won’t think of such a thing. They never 
do business thateway.” 

“Won't? Why, I never heard of such folks. Why, 
there’s no justice in it.” 





‘You don’t understand these things, Betsey; nor I, 
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very well. All I know is that Dick took our money 
and bought stock with it, and we are stockholders of 
this company.” 

“ And what is being a stockholder ?” 

“ As far as I perceive it is this: when old women 
like you and meare stockholders, it means that a com- 
pany of men take our money and use it for their own 


purposes, and pay us what they like, and when it 


comes convenient, and when it’s not convenient they 
don’t pay us at all. It is borrowing people’s money 
without paying interest.” , 

“Why, that is horrid. Why, it’s the most unjust 
thing I ever heard of,” said Mrs. Betsey. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think so, Dorcas?” 

“Well, it seems so to me; but women never under- 
stand business. Dick used to say so. The fact is, old 
women have no business anywhere,” said Miss Dorcas 
bitterly. ‘It’s time we were out of the world.” 

“I’m sure I haven’t wanted to live so very much,” 
said Mrs. Betsey tremulously. ‘I don’t want to die, 
but I had quite as lieve be dead.” 

“Come Betsey, don’t let us talk that way,” said 
Miss Dorcas. * We shan't gain anything by flying in 
the face of Providence.”’ 

‘But, Dorcas, I don’t think it can be quite as bad 
as you think. People couldn’t be so bad if they knew 
just how much we wanted our money. Why, we 
haven’t anything to go on—only think! The company 
has been making money, you say ?’’ 

**Oh, yes, never so large profits as this year, but in- 
stead of paying the stockholders, they have voted to 
put up a new mill and enlarge the business.” 

* Who voted so?” 

‘“* The stockholders themselves. As far as I can learn, 
that means one or two men who have bought all the 
stock, and now can do what they like.” 

“ But couldn’t you go to the stockholders’ meeting 
and vote?” 

** What good would it be if I have but ten- votes, 
where each of these men has five hundred? They 
have money enough. They don’t need this income to 
live on, and so they use it, as they say, to make the 
property more valuable; and perhaps, Betsey, when we 
are both dead it will pay fifty per cent. to somebody, 
just as Dick always said it would.” 

* But,” said Mrs. Betsey, ‘“‘of what use will that be 
to us, when what we want is something to live on 
now? Why, we can’t get along without income, Dor- 
cas, don’t you see?” 

“T think I do,’’ said Miss Dorcas, grimly. 

“Why, why, what shall we do?” 

** Well, we can sell the house, I suppose.”’ 

“*Sell the house!” said poor little Mrs. Betsey 
aghast at the thought; ‘‘ and where could we go to? 
and what should we do with all our things? I’d rather 
die, and done with it; and if we got any money and 
put it into anything, people would just take it and 
use it, and not pay us income; or else it would all go 
just as my money did that Dick put into that Aurora 
bank. That was going to make our everlasting for- 
tune! There was no end to the talk about*what it 
would do—and all of a sudden the bank burst up, and 
my money was all gone—never gave me back a cent! 
and I should like to know where it went to. Some- 
body had that ten thousand dollars of mine, but it 
wasn’t me. No, we won’t sell the house; it’s all we’ve 
got left, and as long as its here we’ve got a right to be 
somewhere. We can stay here and starve, I suppose! 
—you and I and Jack.” 

Jack, perceiving by his mistress’s tones that some- 
thing was the matter, here jumped into her lap and 
kissed her. 

“Yes, you poor doggie,” said Mrs. Betsey, crying; 
“we'll all starve together. How much money have 
you got left, Dorcas?” 

Miss Dorcas drew out an old porte-monnaie and 
opened it. 

“Twenty dollars.” 

“Oh, go ’way, Miss Dorcas; ye don’t know what a 
lot I’s got stowed away in my old tea-pot!” chuckled 
a voice from behind the scenes, and Dinah's woolly 
head and brilliant ivories appeared at the slide of the 
china-closet, where she had been an unabashed and 
interested listener to the conversation. 

**Dinah, I'm surprised,” said Miss Dorcas,°with dig- 
nity. 

** Well, ye can be surprised and get over it,” said 
Dinah, rolling her portly figure into the conversation. 
** All I’s got to say is, there ain’t no use for Mis’ Betsey 
here to be worritin’ and gettin’ into a bad spell ’bout 
money, so long as I’s got three hundred dollars laid 
up in my tea-pot. ’Tain’t none o’ your rags neither ” 
—said Dinah, who was strong on the specie question— 
“good bright silver dollars, and gold guineas, and 
eagles, I tucked away years ago, when your Pa was 
alive, and money was plenty. Look a-heah now!’’— 
and Dinah emphasized her statement by rolling a hand- 
ful of old gold guineas upon the table—“‘ Dare now; 
see dar! Don't catch me foolin’ away no money with 
no banks and no stockholders. I keeps pretty tight 
grip 0’ mine. Tell you, ’fore I’d let dem gemmen hab 
my money I’d braid it up in my har—and den I’d know 
where ’twas when I wanted it.” 

“ Dinah, you dear old soul,” said Miss Dorcas, with 
tears in her eyes, “ you don’t think we’d live on your 
money ?” 

“Dun no why you shouldn’t, as well as me live on 
yourn,” said Dinah. “It’s all in de family, and turn 


about’s fair play. Why, good land, Miss Dorcas, I jest 
lotted on savin’t up for de family. You can use mine 





and give it back agin when dat ar good time comes 


‘Massa Dick was allers a-tellin’ about.” 


‘Mrs. Betsey fell into Dinah’s arms, and cried on her 
shoulder, declaring that she couldn’t take a cent of 
her money, and that they were all ruined, and fell 
into what Dinah used to call one of her “‘ bad spells.’’ 
So she swept her up in her arms forthwith and carried 
her up-stairs and put her to bed, amid furious dissen- 
tient barkings from Jack, who seemed to consider it 
his duty to express an opinion in the matter. 

“Dere now, ye aggrevatin’ critter, lie down and 
shet up,” she said to Jack, as she lifted him on to the 
bed and saw him cuddle down in Mrs. Betsey’s arms 
and lay his rough cheek against hers. ~ 

Dinah remembered, years before, her young mis- 
tress lying weak and faint on that same spot, and how 
there had been the soft head of a baby lying where 
Jack’s rough head was now nestling, and her heart 
swelled within her. 

“ Now, then,” she said, pouring out some drops and 
giving them to her, “‘ you jest hush up and go to sleep, 
honey. Miss Dorcas and I we'll fix up this’ere. It'll 
all come straight—now you'll see it will. Why, the 
Lord ain’t gwine to let you starve. Never see the 
righteous forsaken. Jest go to sleep, honey, and it’ll 
be all right when you wake up.” 

Meanwhile Miss Dorcas had gone across the way to 
consult with Eva, The opening of the friendship on 
the opposite side of the way had been a relief to her 
from the desolateness and loneliness of her life circle, 
and she had come to that degree of friendly reliance 


that she felt she could state her dilemma and ask ad- | 


vice. 

*“*T don’t see any way but I must come to selling the 
house at last,” said Miss Dorcas; ‘but I don’t know 
how to set about it; and if we have to leave at our 
age, life won’t seem worth having. I’m afraid it 
would kill Betsey.” 

** Dear Miss Dorcas, we can’t afford to lose you,” said 
Eva. ‘“ You don’t know what a comfort it is to have 
you over there, so nice and handy—why, it would be 
forlorn to have you go; it would break us all up!”’ 

*You are kind to say so,’ said Miss Dorcas; “ but I 
can’t help feeling that the gain of our being there is 
all on one side.” . 

** But, dear Miss Dorcas, why need you move? See 
here. A bright thought strikes me. Your house is so 
large! Why couldn’t you rent half of it? You really 
don’t need it all; and I’m sure it could easily be ar- 
ranged for two families. Do think of that, please.” 

“Tf itcould bedone! If anybody would want it!” 
said Miss Dorcas. 

**Oh, just let us go over this minute and see,” said 
Eva, as she threw a light cloud of worsted over her 
head, and seized Miss Dorcas by the arm, crossing back 
with her and talking cheerfully. 

“Here you have it, nice as possible. Your front 
parlor—you never sit there; and it’s only a care to 
have a room you don’t use; and then this great empty 
office back there—a dining-room all ready! and there 
is a back shed that could have a cooking-stove, and be 
fitted into a kitchen. Why, the thing is perfect. And 
your there’s your income without moving.a peg! See 
what it is to have real estate!” 

“You are very sanguine,”’ said Miss Dorcas, looking 
a little brightened herself. “I have often thought 
myself that the house is a great deal larger than we 
need; but Iam quite helpless about such matters. We 
are so out of the world. I know nothing of business; 
real estate agents are my horror; and I haye no man 
to advise me.” 

“Oh, Miss Dorcas, wait now till I consult Harry. 
I’m sure something nice could be arranged.” 

“] dare say,’’ said Miss Dorcas, “if these rooms 
were in a fashionable quarter we might let them; but 
the world has long since left our house in the rear.” 

“Never mind that,’’ said Eva. ‘ You see we don’t 
mind fashion, and there may be neighbors as good as 
we of the same mind.” 

Eva already had one of her visions in her head; 
but of this she did not speak to Miss Dorcas till she 
had matured it. 

She knew Jim Fellows had been for weeks on the 
keen chase after apartments, and that none yet had 
presented themselves as altogether eligible. Alice had 
insisted on an economical beginning, and the utmost 
prudence as to price; and the result had been, what is 
usual in such cases, that all the rooms that would do 
at all were too dear. 

Eva saw at once in this suite of rooms, right across 
the way from them, the very thing they were in search 
of. The rooms were large and sunny, and with a 
quaint, old-fashioned air of bygone gentility that 
made them attractive; and her artist’s imagination 
at once went into the work of brightening up their 
tarnished and dusky respectability with a nice little 
modern addition of pictures and flowers, and new bits 
of furniture here and there. 

Just as she returned from her survey she found Jim 
in her own parlor, with a thriving pot of ivy. 

‘Well, here’s one for our parlor window, when we 
find one,” said he. “I’m a boy that gets things when 
Isee them. Now you don’t often see an ivy so thrifty 
as this, and I’ve brought it to you to take care of till 
I find the room!”’ 

“Jim,” said Eva, ‘I believe just what you want is 
to be found right across the way from us, so that we 
can talk across from your windows to ours.” 

“What! the old Vanderheyden house? Thunder!” 
said Jim. 7 





Now Jim was one of the class of boys who make 
free use of “ thunder’ in conversation, without mean- 
ing to express anything more by it than a state of 
slight surprise. ‘ 

“What's up now?” he added. “I should as soon 
expect to rent Buckingham Palace as that the 
old ladies across the way would come to letting 
rooms!” 

“Necessity has no law, Jim.” And then Eva told 
Jim Miss Dorcas’s misfortune. 

“Poor old girls!” said Jim. ‘I do declare it’s too 
thundering bad. I'll go right over and rent the rooms, 
and I’ll pay up square too, and no mistake.” 

‘Shall I go with you.” 

“Oh, you just leave that to me. Two are all that 
are needed in a bargain.” 

And in a few minutes Jim was at his ease in front of 
Miss Dorcas, saying: ; 

‘* Miss Dorcas, the fact is that I want to hire a suite 
of rooms. You see, I’m going to havea wife before 
long, and nothing will suit her so well as this neighbor- 
hood. Now, if you will only rent us half of your 
house, we will behave so beautifully that you never 
shall be sorry you took us in.” 

Miss Dorcas apologized for the rooms and furniture. 
They were old, she knew—notin modern style—but 
such as they were, would he just go through them ? and 
Jim made the course with her. And the short of the 
matter was that the bargain was soon struck. 

Jim stated frankly the sum he felt able to pay for 
apartments, and to Miss Dorcas the sum seemed ample 
to relieve all her embarrassments, and in an hour he 
returned to the other side, having completed the ar- 
rangement. 

“There, now, we’re anchored, I think. The old 
folks and Aunt Maria have been wanting me to marry 
on and live with them in the old hive, but Jim doesn't 
pnt his foot in that trap, not if he knowsit. My wife 
and I must have our own establishment, if it’s only in 
two rooms. Now it’s all seted if Allie likes it, and I 
know she will. By George, it’s a lucky hit! That 
parlor will brighten up capitally.” 

“You know, old furniture is all the rage now,” said 
Eva, “and you can buy things here and there as you 
want.” 

“Yes,” said Jim; “you know I did buy a pair of 
brass andirons when I was going to ask Allie to have 
me, and®they’ll be just the things for the fireplace over 
there. Miss Dorcas apologized for the want of those 
that belonged there by saying that her brother bad 
taken them to pieces to try some experiments in brass 
polishing, and never found time to put them together 
again; and so parts of them got lost. Itold her it was 
a special providence that I happened to have the 
very pair that were needed there. And there’s a 
splendid sunny window for the ivies on the south 
corner!” , 

“That old furniture is lovely,” said Eva. “It’s like 
a dark, rich background toa picture. All your little 
bright modern things will show so well over it.” 

**Well, I’m going up to bring Allie down to go over 
it this minute,” said Jim, who was not of the class who 
allowed the grass to grow under his feet. 

Meanwhile, when little Mrs. Betsey came down to 
dinner, she found the storm over, and clear, shining 
after rain. 

‘*What, Mr. Fellows!” she exclaimed; “that dear, 
good young man that was so kind to Jack! Why, 
Dorcas, what a providence! 1’'m sure it'll be a mercy 
to have a man in the house once more!” 

‘* Why, I’m sure,” said Miss Dorcas, “* your great fear, 
that you wake me up every night about, is that there 
is a man in the house!’’ 

‘Oh, well,” said Mrs. Betsey, laughing cheerfully; 
“you know whatI mean. I mean the right kind of a 
man. I’ve thought that those dreadful burglars and* 
creatures that break into houses where there’s old sil- 
ver must find us Out—because, Dorcas, really, that hat 
that we keep on the entry table is so big and dusty, 
and so different from what they wear now, they must 
know that no man wears a hat like that. I’ve always 
told Dinah that—she knows I have, more than twenty 
times.” 

A snicker from the adjacent china closet, where 
Dinah was listening, confirmed this statement. 

“Why, it’s such a nice thing. Why, there’s no end 
to it,” said Mrs. Betsey, whose cheerfulness increased 
with reflection. ‘A real live man in the house!—and 
a young man, too!—and such a nice one; and dear 
Miss Alice—why, only thick, bringing all her wedding 
clothes to the house, and I don’t deubt she’ll show 
them all to me—and it'll be so nice for Jack! won't it, 
Jack?” 

Jack barked his assent vigorously, and a second ex- 
plosive chuckle from the china closet betrayed Dinah’s 
profound sympathy. The faithful creature was rolling 
and boiling in waves of triumphant merriment behind 
the scenes, The conversation of her mistresses in fact 
appeared to be a daily source of amusement to hem 
and Miss Dorcas was forced to wink at this espionage 
in consideration of Dinah’s limited sources of enter- 
tainment, and generally pretended not to know: that 
she was there. 

But, on the present occasion, Dinah’s contribution 
to the interview was too evident to be ignored, but 
Miss Dorcas listened to it with indulgence. A good 
prospect of regular income does, after all, strengthen 
one’s faith in Providence, and dispose one to be easily 
satisfied with one’s fellows. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘The Reformed Church has just organized a 
“Woman's Board of Foreign Missions,” with Mrs. 
Jonathan Sturgis, of New York, as President. Local 
societies are also to be formed. 











As its first task, the Chicago Temperance Alli- 
ance proposes to persuade the employers of that city 
to change their weekly pay-day from Saturday to 
Monday, believing that this change will save to the 
families of workingmen, every week, thousands of 
dollars that are now spent iu the saloons in Sunday 
carousiugs. 


There is said to be an unusual interest excited 
in Putnam, Conn., over the conversion to Protestant- 
ism of anumber of French Canadian Romanists em- 
ployed in the factories there. The Congregational 
pastor of the town reports that some fifty or sixty 
bave left the Catholic Church. Father Chiniquy has 
YJasited the place twice, his words and influence having 
had a sensible effect on each occasion. 





' May 26th has just been fixed upon as the date 
for the next International Convention of the Young 
Men's Christian Ageociations of the United States and 
Canada. @he ; will be held at Richmond, Va., 
in complianee with the cordial invitation extended to 
the Convention by that City’s Association last June. 
There is an opportunity of making this occasion con-: 
tribute permanently toward some happy results, as it 
is the first time since 1860 that the delegates meet in 
the South. 





‘The Presbytery of See Moines, Iowa, (United 
Presbyterian), has addressed a pastoral letter to the 
members of its churches on the subject of ‘‘Secret 
Societies,” cautioning them against joining all such 
orders. ‘ With a view to your spiritual interests,’ 
says the address, ‘and an earnest desire in behalf of 
your Christian integrity, we do hereby warn you 
against this rage of secretism as in itself unwé@se and 
foolish, contrary to the dignity of the Christian char- 
acter, utterly at variance with the genius of the 
religion you profess, and deleterious to the true inter- 
ests of society.’’ Thereis a broad hint given to avoid 
the Grangers and the * Patrons of Husbandry,”’ whose 


‘oath is described as utterly unjustifiable in view of its 


organization and objects. 


1 Dr. De Koven’s opponents fear that the effect 
of his confirmation as Bishop would be to strengthen 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, especially in Lllinois, 
which they call the »attle-aeld of the new movement. 
This is one of the levers in their protest which they use 
with all the weight they can put upon it. Even if 
Bishop Cummins was not justified in leaving the 
church in the first place, he will have reason enough 
for staying out and drawing others to him if an avowed 
Ritualist like Dr. De Koven is admitted into the Epis- 
copate. “It is easy enough,” say the memorialists, 
** for crazy zealots to ery out, ‘Let the Cummins peo- 
ple go,’ but the church can neither spare them on her 
own account nor on theirs.’’ Whether this presenta- 
tion of the case will help to frighten the standing com- 
mittees of the other dioceses into the rejection of the 
Illinois Bishop-elect remains to be seen. His con- 
firmation would certainly not depress the Reformed 
Chur ch. 


a ae 


If a bill is reported in the Senate as proposed, 
exempting church property in the District of Colum- 
bia from taxation, it will be rather against the ten- 
dency of opinion on the subject. To say nothing of 
secular sentiment, there seems to be a disposition in 
some church quarters to fairly consider the question 
whether religious interests would not gain more than 
they would lose by having the property mentioned 
taxed like all other property. Keep Church and State 
matters totally distinct from each other is the ground 
taken. The State could not suffer at all in the case, 
while the churches would stand squarely on their 
cherished principle of independence. But what are 
the weak churches to do under the load of a tax? it is 
asked. That is their lookout; and if it will compel 
them to- guard against putting up edifices which 
they cannot pay for, and putting them up when they 
are not needed, the dreaded taxation will have a 
wholesome effect rather than otherwise, 





The Pope has appointed seven new bishops for 
bis Church in this country, and has raised the dioceses 
of Boston, Philadelphia, Milwaukee and Santa Fé to 
the grade of archdioceses. The Boston diocese will 
probably include the New England States, where 
Catholicism has grown quite rapidly within forty er 
fifty years. In 1825, there was one priest in Massa- 
chusetts, one in Maine, and one in New Hampshire. 
In 1855, there were in New England 27 priests and 22 
Catholic churches. In 1844, the number of Catholics 
in New England was about 60,000, and there were 30 
priests and 37 churches, In 1875, there are about one 
million of Catholics, with one archbishop, 5 bishops, 
44) priests and 432 churches. The Boston Pilot (Cath- 
Olic) thinks these statistics will gladden the hearts of 








Romanists throughout’ the world, as showing how 
“the Faith bas been literally multiplied like the mus- 
tard seed” on this continent. A Boston daily paper 
asserts that this growth is due mostly to immigration. 





There is a tendency among Baptists, according 
te the Richmond Herald, to attach undue impor- 
tance to ministerial education, and it regards the 
tendency with some anxiety. It regrets to find that 
many people think that, without collegiate training, 
ministers are good for nothing. In some of our theo- 
logical seminaries, it says, the instruction, if not re- 
stricted to college graduates, is specially adapted to 
their capacities. Young ministers who have not re- 
ceived classical and scientific culture have but little 
encouragement to enter them. ‘The notion is fast 
gaining ground that only the young men who have 
passed through a full course of literary and theological 
studies are qualified for the pastorate, especially in 
city churches. To this the Examiner and Chronicle 
replies as follows: “If we thought that there was any 
imminent danger in this direction we should most ear- 
nestly unite in sounding the alarm. But in all the 
discourses, speeches, essays, treatises and appeals that 
we have heard and read, in behalf of education for 
the ministry—and they are very many—we never 
heard or read one, as we believe, that was not prefaced 
by a solemn obtestation that the author or speaker 
was guiltless ef the heresy of thinking that a liberal 
education is a necessary qualification for the ministry. 
If the heresy is spreading, it spreads in spite not only 
of the jealousy o1 the uneducated, but of the coustant 
dizavowals of the advocs ates of education.” 


Does the Governor of Georgia accept the situa- 
tion? For several years the Legislature of that State 
has voted eight thousand dollars annually for the 
benefit of Atlanta University, an institution founded 
by the American Missionary Association for the edu- 
cation of the freedmen. The college has been so well 
conducted, and seemed to be doing so much good in 
providing trained colored teachers for their own race, 
that the Legislature last year made the grant of money 
perpetual. But the Governor now recommends the 
repeat of this act, principally for the reason, as he 
claims, that “ the mischievous doctrine of social equal- 
ity is practically inculcated”’ in the University. This, 
it appears, refers to the fact that the white teachers 
eat at the same table with the colored students; which 
the Governor implies is a practice contrary to the 
wishes and feelings of the people of Georgia who are 
taxed to raise the appropriation. There is no civil 
rights bill yet, it is true, and Georgia does not want 
one; but is not the Governor to all intents and pur- 
poses recommending one to his own tastes, when he 
suggests how white people shall not conduct them- 
selves in their intercourse with the blaeks? As the 
Advance says, Gladstone took breakfast with the 
Jubilee singers, and can’t the Atlanta teachers have 
the same privilege with Georgia’s ex-slaves? The sec- 
retaries of the Missionary Association take just the 
right stand in the matter, as follows: ‘‘ We admit that 
in the advantages furnished by the school no distince- 
tion is made on account of race or color—scholarship 
and personal character being the only tests recognized. 
For this we make no apology and promise no change, 
whatever may be the result in regard to this appro- 
priation. We are held to this by the terms of the 
grant from the general Government, conferring on us 
a large share of the property, as well as by the dictates 
of our common Christianity in which we are taught 
that God ‘hath made of one blood all nations.’ ” 


PERSONAL Notes.—Rey. Dr. J. O. Means, of 
the Vine Street Church, Boston, has been elected Sec- 
retary of the Congregational Publishing Society, the 
position having been vacant for a long time.—The late 
Charles Connor, Esq., of Bloomsburg, Pa., made a be- 
quest of $8,600 to the Episcopal University of the South, 
at Suwanee, Tenn., for which an appeal was made 
during the sessions of the General Convention here last 
fall.—Rev. Dr. R. H. Pattison, a prominent Methodist 
minister of Philadelphia, died there last week in his 
fifty-first year. 














FOREIGN. 

Russia has just given the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews permission to 
reopen its missions in that empire, which have been 
closed since the Crimean war. This concession is re- 
garded as an indication of the change of feeling to- 
wards England and English Christian institutions 
which has been experienced for some time at the 
Russian Court. 





Notwithstanding the outrages committed against 
a number of Christian converts in Turkey within the 
last few months, the Government at Constantinople 
tells a deputation of the Evangelical Alliance that it 
is not aware of any religious persecution in the em- 
pire; that its policy of universal toleration is un- 
changed ; but that it will, unnecessary though it seems, 
send fresh instructions to the provincial governors, 
insisting on their strictly, adhering to the principles of 
equal justice to and treatment of the whole popula- 
lation, irrespective of creed,. This sounds well; but it 


1s gurious to note how the Turk is never aware of any- 


thing where a “Christian” gets abused, unless he is 


compelled to hear about it through-a formal protest. 





ame 


The English and American Ministers at the Porte are: 
about the safest reliance the missionaries have. 





Rev. Joseph Nee Sima, the Japanese convert, 
who spent several years in this country, returned to 
Japan last fall, and now writes back to his friends at 
Amherst, where he graduated, that he is baving un- 
expected success as a missionary to his countrymen. 
He speaks of preaching in Buddhist temples to eagerly 
listening crowds, among them being Buddhist priests, 
where the public literally thronged to hear him—so 
that he was obliged to run to the house of a neighbor 
to write his letter. His family have become convert- 
ed, and thrown their idols into the fire, the charred 
remains of one of which he has sent to Alpheus Hardy, 
of Boston. 


The Cambridge Seuilor Wrangler this year is 
Mr. John W. Lord, the son of a Baptist minister—a 
circumstance which greatly pleases the journals out- 
side the Established Church. ‘If Nonconformists,” 
says one of them, ‘felt deep satisfaction at the re- 
moval of religious disabilities at the Universities, their 
satisfaction will be no less deep when they find that 
their sons are qualified by their learning to carry off, 
as well as to compete for, University rewards.” An- 
other claims that the old game was this: to shut the 
Nonconformist out from seats of learning, and the 
chances of learned leisure, and then reproach him for 
inferiority in scholarship and deficiency in author- 
ship. Now that he is in, he does as well as the Church 
of England student. Young Lord’s various achieve- 
ments in scholarship are noted, aud also the fact that 
he was a good oarsman and athlete, he having carried 
off a large number of prizes in various field sports, A 
glimpse of his character is caught in this item from a 
Cambridge paper: ‘‘As we are constantly hearing 
complaints of the godless character of the University, 
and the deteriorating effects of secular learning, it 
may be as well to chronicle that Mr. Lord has been 
active in engaging in charitable and philanthropic 
work, teaching in the Ragged Schools in connection 
with Emanuel Congregational Church, of which he 
is © member, and at St. Andrew's Street Baptist 
Chapel.” 








Che Gileck. 








[Fron om = endian Feb. 16, to india i Feb. 2.) 


Whereas objects of interest to the United States 
require that the Senate should be convened at noon 
on the 5th of March proximo, therefore it will con- 
vene, Such is the purport of a proclamation issued 
by the President on Thursday. It does not necessa- 
rily follow that any startling action will be taken. 
Indeed it is not uncommon for an extra session of the 
Senate to be heid after the short term, in order to 
clear off the inevitable accumulation of executive 
business before the long recess. The new Senators 
will take their seats; but unless some unforeseen 
emergency arises, there will be no general meeting of 
Congress until December. ; 





Florida and West Virginia have at last settled 
upon their respective Senators, namely, Mr. Charies 
W. Jones and Mr. Allan T. Caperton. Mr. Jones is a 
native of Ireland, but came to this country when ten 
years old, 4nd is therefore naturalized without any 
strainitig of the statute. He is a lawyer, has always 
lived in the South, was a Democrat before the war and 
is one still, with some acquired liberality of sentiment. ' 
So much is current press-rumor about him. Mr. 
Caperton is a Democrat also. His election was an un- 
expected accident after so many inconclusive ballots 
as have been held. He was a member of the Confeder- 
ate Senate at Ricbmand, and since the war has been a 
moderate Conservative. This completes the list of 
Senators for the next Congress, leaving the Republi- 
cans a strong majority, but making the passage of 
doubtful party measures somewhat less certain than 
it has been of late years. The following table shows 
the political composition of the new Senate as com- 
pared with the present one: 


Forty-third Forty-fourth 
Congress. @ongress. 
Republicans. ........-.csccececeeceseees 49 41 
PIOTROCEAIB. 4 o.o0..0:00000000-0602 0008 pees 20 2% 
Independents.... ........-.eeeeeeeeeee 4 5 
WROOS sccsincioceoseccces steessanen see 1 i 


Subsidies and extra appropriations, except for 
statues and portraits by young artists who have repu- 
tations to make, are in such bad odor at Washington 
that there was much danger that the bill for improv- 
ing the mouth of the Mississippi would share the fate 


of the Hennepin Canal bill and other less meritorious 
measures. It has, however, passed both Houses 


almost without opposition, and will po doubt shortly 
become a law. The bill provides that work shall 
begin within eight months at Southwest Pass, and. 
permits Congress to withdraw the privileges granted 
if the contractor fails to secure a depth of twenty. 
feet at the bar within thirty months. A like forfeiture 
may take place if an additional depth of two feet is_ 
not obtained each succeeding year, until a depth of 
twenty-six feet is reached. Lf, after twenty years, & 


‘depth of thirty fee¢ is secured and maintained, $150,000 
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-are to be annually paid in addition to the original ap- 

propriation of eight millions. The conditions. are. 
somewhat complicated, and, all things considered, 
the contractor may be regarded as having a very 
comfortable chance of success. The Hennepin Canal, 
above-referred to, was designed to connect the Missis- 
sippi with the Lakes, and is, no doubt, a good idea, 
but it will keep until the Treasury is in a better con- 
dition to meet large disbursements. The other large 
subsidies sought by the Pacific Mail, the Texas Pacific 
Railroad and the Northern Pacific Railroad, may be 
regarded as safely tabled. 





Pinchback is a name which more frequently 
than-any other has occurred in Senate reports during 
the-present session. The owner is a Louisiana claim- 

_ant for a chair in the Senate. He dates back to the 
early days of Warmoth’s performances at New Or- 
leans. Prior to that time his history is involved in the 
obscurity of war and a “previous condition of servi- 
tude.” His petitions’ for recognition have been 
pushed with a persistency which has wearied every 
one concerned except himself and Mr. Morton, and the 
validity of his claims has never been strong enough to 
secure final action even by a body so strongly, par- 
tisan as that before which they were brought. It 
was net until Thursday afternoon that the resolution 
which would have admitted him was tabled to make 
room for the Appropriation bills. The vote stood 61 
to 39—much to the bewilderment of Mr. Morton, who 
has had the would-be Senator and his papers in 
charge. He does not, however, consider himself de- 
feated, and will try to get the resolution passed 
this week. Weare inclined to think that Pinckback 
wiil serve his country better outside the Senate than 
in it, and it is to be hoped that he will presently see 
his way clear to a better oceupation than that which 
has so long absorbed his attention. 





‘ Numerous Demoeratie Congressmen of both 
Houses from the South and Southwest have united in 
signing an address to the people of the South advising 
every white man to regard himself as a commissioner 
of the peace, maintaining the kindliest relations with 
the blacks, and strongly appealing to their sense of 
justice in all dealings with them and with immigrants 
from the North. The address recognizes a growing 
disposition at the North to oppose extreme measures, 
Mmentioning Messrs. Bryant, Evarts and Charles Fran- 
cis Adams as instances of Republicans who are reso- 
lutely opposed to anything that partakes of the char- 
acter of ‘a force bill. The address is, upon the whole, 
a very well considered document. No one who is not 
‘wholly given over to partisanship can fail to wish it 
success, although exception may in some quarters be 
taken to the assumed decadence of Republicanism. 





1 It is surprising how calmly the country receives 
the announcement of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
concerning the “ Poland Gag Law.” Every one who 
had or thought he had any interests at stake in the 
matter has been for months boiling over with indigna- 
tion at the malignant character of this clause in the 
Tevised statutes. Aud this apparently without having 
even read the clause in question. We pointed out the 
apparent force of the law several months ago, stating 
at the time that its bearing as a restraint upon the 
liberty of the jpress was wholly misrepresented, and 
that it simply rendered the Act of 1789 applicable to 
courts in the District of Columbia, as it always has 
been te courts in the States at large. The Committee 
now reports that having carefully considered the 
question as directed by a resolution of the Senate, it 
can only conclude “that the inquiry is reduced to 
this: ‘What are the provisions of that section which 
has been the law of the land for more than eighty 
years.’”” It appears that without the clause which has 
made such a Gisturbance the District of Columbia may 
become “an asylum for offenders committing crimes 
against the laws of the United States, and escap- 
ing hither.” We all know that the District is not 
Such an asylum at present, and that the effect upon 
the Government would be most disastrous if it were. 
Apologies to Mr. Poland from three quarters of the 
papers in the country are now in order, but no one 
need waste time in looking for them. The epithets 
were applied before the fall elections. Judge Poland 
was defeated in his district. Let the past be for- 
gotten. ° 

' Eneouraging signs of progress are noted in the 
interior economy of the New York Democracy. Mem- 
bers of that party have evinced such a wholesome 
inclination to kick over the traces that we really have 
hopes. It was all in consequence of the old quarrel 
about local se]f-zovernment and the spoils of office in 
their relations to this city. An act known as the Cos- 
tigan bill is before the Legislature, having been passed 
by the Assembly in spite of the defection of seventeen 
Democrats and the known hostility of Governor 
Tilden. This bill makes new regulations respecting 
the distribution of city patronage, duration of official 
terms, removals, etc. The Governor's declared posi- 
tion is to the effect that local officers are accountable 
to the State, and the passage of the bill in the Assem- 
bly is obviously a victory for his opponents. What 
the Senate will do is doubtful as yet, but as a bit of 
Partisan wrangling the affair is very refreshing to 
members of the Republican minority, who sit still aud 


‘for. 





hear their adversaries call one another names with in- 
finite gusto, 
Bétween the Mayor of this city and the Gover- 





‘nor there is current another pretty little disagreement, 


gerinain to the foregoing. Several weeks ago Mayor 
Wickham desired to remove from office the Corpora- 
tion Counsel and the Fire Commissioners, and for- 
warded, as required by law, such reasons for his 
intended action as, coming from a Democratic Mayor, 
ought, according to precedent, to have been satisfac- 
tory to a Democratic Governor. Such was not the 
case, however. Reasons fuller and better, with definite 
specifications, were wanted at Albany and duly asked 
Mayor Wickham declined to comply with this 
seemingly moderate reauest in terms which doubtless 
seem very satisfactory to “the faithful” of his own 
party, but are otherwise interpreted by the Governor. 
It must have been very congenial work for a lawyer 
like Mr. Tilden to riddle the Mayor’s little rampart of 
“legal advice” with bis heavy ordnance of constitu- 
tional law and public duty. Aft all events he did this 
very effectively, intimating at the close that if the 
information necessary to intelligent approval or dis- 
approval were withheld he should investigate on his 
own account. The Governor actually seems to think 
that there are duties higher than allegiance to party— 
a theory which has always been abhorrent to sound 
Democrats and which is very dangerous to politics as 
at present organized. 





A considerable portion of the public, that, 
namely, which finds it expedient at this time to travel 
back and forth or to ship freight over the Baltimore 
and Ohio or the Pennsylvania Central Railroad is 
hilarious over a corporation quarrel which reduces 
the price of through tickets from New York to Chi- 
cago to $16.50, with corresponding reductions for such 
intermediate points as lie within the disputed routes. 
If the winter were a mild and open one, the advan- 
tage of this state of affairs would be obvious, and then 
resume at the present rates. If the companies have 
the public good really at heart they will suspend hos- 
tilities until spring is well advanced, and then re- 
sume at the present rates. It is the tariff schedule 
that the roads differ about. The Baltimore and 
Ohio long since showed a disposition to secede from 
the combination made by the great Western roads, 
and has never taken a step toward reconciliation. 
After some plainly phrased correspondence, Mr. Tom 
Scott, of the Penn. Central, notified Mr. Garrett, 
of the Balt. & Ohio, that his cars could no longer pass 
over the New Jersey roads, all of which are under 
his control. This cut off communication with New 
York, and Mr. Garrett at once made the reductions 
noted, and proposes, it is understood, to establish com- 
munication with New York by sea. 





Another fierce conflict is waging between two 
great telegraph companies, namely, the Western 
Union and the Atlantic and Pacific. The, first of 
these, as is well known, has cobwebbed the whole 
country with its lines, and has been able, by ab- 
sorbing all smaller concerns, to establish a monop- 
oly of business and enforce an often oppressive 
tariff of prices. Its exclusive control ef telegraphic 
news has enabled it to a great extent to muzzle 
criticism on the part of the daily press, if not to 
compel support of its position when its affairs have 
come up, as they repeatedly have, for Congressional 
discussion. The rival company, however, has secured 
the use of patents which enable it to transmit mes- 
sages at a much lower rate than was before prac- 
ticable. It advertised its new tariff between the 
principal cities a few days since, and shortly after- 
wards the Western Union made a corresponding re- 
duction. The Atlantic and Pacific at once made a still 
farther reduction. All this is, of course, preliminary 
to some ultimate compromise, or to the appropriation 
by the General Government of all the lines. At all 
events, it is now pretty well understood that the rates 
heretofore charged have been exorbitant, and cheap 
telegraphy is, sooner or later, a foregone conclusion. 





With modifications, the ice-blockade still con- 
‘tinues. The most obviously dangerous situation was 
reported from the broad semi-circular space inclosed 
by Cape Cod, scarcely a bay, and yet known as sugh. 
Since early in the week nearly thirty fishing craft 
have been frozen up here, the crews being at first in 
great danger of perishing, and unable to reach the 
shore. Nor was it possible to afford them relief, 
although a revenue steamer was hard at work, under 
skillful management, to effect a rescue. The cold has 
continued so severe, however, that all danger of loss 
of life is, for the time, at an end, and the vessels are 
all either provisioned or abandoned for the present. 
The Sound steamers have been driven in many cases to 
stop running or to make their trips outside Long 
Island, a not very favorite route with coasting vessels. 
The Sound, therefore, is well-nigh abandoned to ice, 
and coastwise residents are to a considerable extent 
making a highway of its surface for sleigh-rides on 
business or pleasure. 





Although the Eastern war cloud deseribed a 
fortnight ago has apparently vanished through mu- 
tual concessions, the European situation is not prom- 
ising for secured and permanent tranquility. The 


latest incident of a threatening aspect is the pre- 
paration for sea of five German iron-clads; desti- 





nation unknown, but Spain probable. With.the fight- 
ing capacity of the great powers at its present figure, 
some one must fight before very long on general prin- 
ciples of self-preservation. Russia adopted. measures 
last fall which will give her next summer an army of 
a million and a half of men. Germany can even now 
place nearly as many in the field, and under the pro- 
visions of the new army laws she can fully equal, per- 
haps exceed, the Russian figures. England may be 
regarded as too neutral and France as too badly crip- 
pled by her late experiences to be over-anxious to 
engage save under improbable conditions. The rela- 
tions of Russia and Turkey, and of Germany and 
Austria, are at present regarded as the most preguant 
of coming trouble. Where it will all end when once 
fairly begun, no one pretends to foresee; but a general 
war, such a3 Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone both an- 
ticipate, can not end without a considerable recon- 
struction of European boundary lines. 

The expiration of a nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years’ lease is not an event of instant importance 
to the present generation of our readers. Even in 
communities where dealings in real estate property 
are often incumbered by a provision which may neces- 
sitate its reversion to the original owners a few cen- 
turies hence, the fact does not materially affect prices. 
Leases of this character are quite common in New 
England, but as none of them caa by any possibility 
expire before the year of grace 2500, or thereabout, 
speculators do not discount the proviso to any great 
extent in open market. Iv old England the case ia 
somewhat different. Leases whieh were drawn in the 
time of Alfred the Great are beginning to run out, 
and the most singular thing about it is that the terms. 
hold good. Here is some church property in Wool-. 
wich, which was leased to the crown A.D. 875, with a 
reversionary clause, and now it goes back to the orig- 
inal owners without any contest to speak of. The 
Engksh journals seem to think that this indicates 
stability in English institutions, and a law-abiding 
character in Englishmen, and respect for the rights of 
property. Indeed, they are rather proud of the re- 
cord. Such rezpeet for relics of the dark ages may 
answer in a monarchy which our Congressmen teH wa 
now and then, is tottering to deserved oblivion, but ia 
free America—never! 





True to its character as one of the most Irish 
counties in Ireland, Tipperary has elected Mr. John 
Mitchel to represent it in the British Parliament. 
The electors were so emphatically unanimous that the 
only Conservative candidate was glad to retire from 
the contest with an unbroken head long before the 
election came off. Mr. Mitchel, whatever may be bis 
mewit asa citizen of the world at large, is, we believe, 
an escaped felon in English law, and his election was 
of course merely a defiant expression of opinion on the 
part of a notoriously unruly constituency. The elec- 
tion was promptly vacated in Parliament, and some- 
thing of a disturbance is manifestly imminent ou the 
Home Rule question. Dr. Kenealy, lately counsel for 
the famed Tichborne claimaut and more recently 
dis-barred on account of his irreverent attitude toward 
all that is established in the United Kingdom, has also 
been sent to Parliament and from the Tichborne dis- 
trict, where he defeated a member of the Tichborne 
family itself. Naturally his appearance in the House 
of Commons is not hailed with especial delight by the 
Conservatives, for his abilities are well known and bis 
famous twenty-four day speech is a terrible memory 
of a past by no means remote. 








Che Household. 


INCIDENTS IN THE WORK OF THE 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
By Caries L. BRace. 
A PRAYER ANSWERED. 


N our usual Sunday morning meeting at the 

Girls’ Lodging-House (No. 27 St. Mark's Places, i 
observed a pretty young girl of about seventeen, whe 
seemed unusually attentive and devout. On talking 
with her afterwards, I found her history to be this: 
She was living with a step-father, who had often 
treated her cruelly—had once broken her nose by 
throwing a pitcher at her—aud on Saturday last she 
was working in his shop (a tailor’s) in Newark. He be- 
came incensed with her for some trifle and was s0 vio- 
lent that she fied the house in terror and despair. She 
crossed to New York, and there walked the streets 
alone, friendless, and without a penny of money. Asahe 
wandered ferlorn through the cold aud bitter streets, 
not knowing what to do, it grew toward night; when 
she suddenly had the thought that she would step aside 
into the hall of a great building and “ pray to God to 
keep her in the strait and narrow way." She did not 
ask for bread, or shelter from the winter's cold, or 
friends, but only that she might be kept “in the strait 














“and narrow way.” 


Through all the endless Babe! of noises of the great 
city the prayer of the homeless girl for goodpess 
reached the All-Father, for at that very moment a 
gentleman, Mr. P.. looked into the hallway, and 
probably-was struck by the forlorn figure of the girt, 
with the tears etreaming down her cheeks, and spoke 
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to her kindly. Having learned her history he took 
her directly to the Girls’ Lodging-House, where she 
will be sheltered and cared for. 


WALES. 


Mr. Fry’s party to Wisconsin contained some half- 
dozen little girls who were perfect waifs. One was 
brought to the Girls’ Lodging-House who was found 
weeping in the streets, one of the sweetest and pretti- 
est of poor children. She was an orphan and had been 
passed about from hcuse to house, but in the last place 
the man “had licked her awful.’’ How any human 
being could beat so sweet a child seemed a mystery. 
Another, perhaps ten years old, was brought by a 
policeman; another found the house herself, though 
utterly unbefriended. These have all arrived at their 
destination, and have already sent back letters to 
Mrs. Hurley, one containing four pieces from four 
new dresses, given the child by her new mother or 
mistress. These pieces have produced a profound sen- 
sation in the house, and caused several others to desire 
“to go to the West.” All the letters describe such 
kind homes. 

TEMPTATIONS. 


Two girls are in the House, who have been brought 
to houses of bad character through the villainy of in- 
telligence-offices. One screamed so fearfully when 
she discovered where she was that a benevolent and 
apparently vigorous old gentleman who was passing 
kicked in the panels of the front door and liberated 
her. 

Another threw her clothes out of the fourth-story 
window into the back yard, and then crept down and 
dressed herself in the yard, and scaled the fence. Both 
have now been placed in good homes. 

Another is here who has a more melancholy story 
—a Jewess, too. She was tempted to one of these 
houses by one of her companions. Her mother discov- 
ered it, and had her arrested and sent to the Island. 
In the meantime, the old father died of a broken 
heart at the disgrace. While she was on the Island 
she resolved to reform, and seeing the advertisement 
of this Lodging-House, came here on her liberation. 
Her mother—a respectable tailoress—has called, but 
will not see her, or ever receive her to her home again. 
Her sister called on Mrs. Hurley, but could not speak 
tor weeping. The Jews are said to feel such falls 
more than other races. She is only sixteen, and seems 
thoroughly repentant and almost heart-broken. This 
is not the house for her, as only ‘“‘ virtuous” girls are 
received here, What can be done for her is uncertain. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Iwas much touched at a little dialogue lately. A 
small, weazened-face German girl appears—has been 
in our German Industrial School—brings a note 
from a lady, but hardly knows why. After some 
talk, Mr. S. says: ‘* Did you have a tree this year?” 

**Ob, yes; and such a good time! You see, father 
had eleven cents on Christmas morning, and we spent 
six for an old tree and five for little cakes.”’ 

** But did you have presents?” 

“Oh, yes! I had my doll of last year, and the 
(sugar) balls we got last Christmas, and I put my shoes 
on it—those I first got from the School—and such 
fun!” 

‘Was that 811?” 

“Oh, I think so; but we sang ‘ Heilige Nacht,’ and 
felt so good!” ‘ 

“Do you ever feel hungry at home?” 

**Sometimes. Very often we don’t get anything to 
eat till we have the bread at school, at recess; but we 
don’t care!”’ 

All uttered in the most cheerful and lively tone. 
She could not be a beggar, if she would. But there 
was something about that last eleven cents of the poor 
man, of which six went for the Christmas tree, which 
ealled up the moisture to the eyes. 








UNCLE JERRY’S STORY. 


By Kate Foore. 


NCLE JERRY had come home from sea, 

and ail his seven little nieces and nephews fell 
upon him with squeaks and squealsof joy. To these 
seven children, who led a quiet life in the country, he 
was a perfect-god-send; for had he not been under 
foreign skies and among strange people, and did he not 
shower them with presents of curious things, and tell 
them the most marvelous stories? Yea, for he was a 
sailor such as one reads about in novels, in these two 
respects: he was generous to the last degree, and he 
could tell stories, by turns so dreadful that the chil- 
dren felt cold shivers run down their backs, or so 
funny that they were dissolved with laughter. So 
now, when the four oldest children came home from 
school, they saw Will, a four-year-old, watching for 
them on the piazza, and as soon as they hove in sight 
he commenced a series of capers and plunges which 
they knew meant good news of some kind. All four 
broke into a run—“TI’ll bet there is a hot pudding for 
supper,” said Tom. “ No, I guess father has come back 
and brought the rabbits,’’ quoth Sam. “ And I guess 
Unele Jerry has got home,” said the sharp-eyed Jane. 
She thought there was altogether too much caper in 
little Will’s fat legs for either pudding or rabbits; 
something very joyful indeed must have happened 
that he kept his balance so long without tumbling 
over. This guess chimed so well with the highest 
wishes of the whole party that they quickened their 








pace and bore down upon Will with the speed of race 
horses. 

* What is it?” they cried. Will had just time to say, 
“ He ’th come!” before he was borne away by their im- 
petuous career, and the five children stormed into 
the dining room were Uncle Jerry was sitting holding 
the baby on one arm, with the next older one on his 
knee, and talking to his sister, their mother. He made 
ready asthe door opened, and they came upon him like 
a herd of little wolves, allseeking to devour him. The 
baby was tossed into its mother’s lap, the two-year-old 
placed carefully in the chair behind him, and in an- 
other moment Jane was mounted on one shoulder, 
Will on the other, each with an arm round his neck 
rapturously choking him, Sam was twined firmly 
round one ley, and the oldest boys found themselves 
picked up by the waists and their heads being merrily 
bumped together. What a ‘“ Hurrah boys” there was 
for a few minutes; till Uncle Jerry began to be afraid 
their mother would be driven crazy by the noise and 
set himself to quieting them down a little. 

“There, Tom and George, your brains have had a 
rattling up, and Sam, if you don’t let go my leg I 
shall certainly sit down on you, and mother will have 
a grease spot torub up. Jane and William, I am sur- 
prised at your choking your uncle so, and pulling his 
whiskers besides,’’ as he extricated their little fists 
from his long brown beard. 

“There! the baby thinks we have all gone mad and 
is going tocry. Tom and George, go out into the entry 
way quicker than lightning; bring in my bag and let 
me see if there is not something in it to stuff in her 
mouth.” 

Tom and George needed no further hint. Bringing 
in Uncle Jerry’s bag was always a joyful task. They 
performed the errand with as much as speed as they 
eould, considering that the bag was both large and 
heavy. Uncle Jerry dipped into it, and in another 
moment the baby, who had been screwing her face 
into extraordinary shapes, as a preparation for a 
scream, gave a gurgle of delight as Uncle Jerry danced 
a beautiful little carved ivory toy before her eyes. It 
was all bells and rings, and jingled delightfully, so 
that she immediately wanted to get it in her mouth, 
and made ineffectual dives at it with her useless fat 
hands. The children oh-ed and ah-ed at the pretty 
thing, and doubtless hoped there was something for 
them too, but were too polite to say anything. Still, 
as if she feared there might be too great a strain on 
their politeness, wamma took the toy and held it 
until the baby could bring her hands to bear on it, 
and Uncle Jerry procveded to plunder his bag. He 
delighted the hearts of each of the children, as may be 
supposed, and their mother was not forgotten. 

But this story must take a leap, to tke time when, 
after supper, they all drew their chairs round the‘open, 
pleasant fire and Uncle Jerry remarked : 

‘‘ Well, this is pleasanter than coming into New York 
harbor in the teeth of a stiff northeaster, as 1 was at 
this time last night.” 

Somehow this was considered as a signal by the 
children, and they all fell upon him, as one child, 
clamoring for a story. 

* Tell us about China.” 

**Tell about pirates!’’ 

“A thtory about monkeyth,”’ lisped Will. 

* About big, dreadful sharks,” said Jane, with her 
eyes very wide open. 

“How the little thing delights in the idea of hor- 
rors,” said Uncle Jerry. ‘“ Very well, sharks it shall 
be. But this did not happen to me on this voyage; it 
was on the last but one, and I forgot to tell you about 
it.” 

The children were greatly impressed by this. Think 
of having a real live uncle who had so many adven- 
tures befall him that he could not remember to tell 
them all. They drew round him closer and opened 
their mouths half an inch or so to hear a little easier, 
and so as to help take in the sense quicker. 

** We were on the coast of Africa, lying off the town 
of Monrovia.” 

How he could be on the coast and off the town did 
not appear to the children, but they thought it was 
some sailor expression they were not called upon to 
understand, so nobody said anything. 4 

“There isn’t a sign of a harbor anywhere along that 
cogst, as you must know, Tom and George; you have 
studied geography.” 

Tom and George immediately tried hard to look as 
if they knew all about it, and each secretly determined 
to know for certain next morning. 

Uncle Jerry went on: “A ship has to lie at anchor 
right out in the open ocean, and there is such a surf 
rolling all the time that you cannot always get ashore; 
and when you can, the Kroomen, who live along there, 
are the only ones who cun beach a boat safely; any- 
body else is almost sure to miss the right moment, and, 
instead of coming dancing in on-the crest of a great 
roller, he is upset in the trough, and then the sharks 
get after him. Ho, Miss Janey! awful blue-nosed 
sharks, twenty feet long, that make nothing of swal- 
lowing a man, boots and all. What do you think of 
that?” 

Janey squirmed, but found no other way of express- 
ing her feelings, 

“ We had a dozen or two of these Kroomen ahi 
of us nearly all the time. If we wanted to go qghore 
they were handy to have round, and if we wanted to 
amuse ourselves dropping pennies over the side to see 
them dive for them; but otherwise they were great 





nuisances. They were always begging or stealing, or 
trying to buy something or sell something, and being 
generally in the way. Once in a while the sailors 
would play some trick on them, and then there would 
be a tremendous jabbering and palavering, and they 
would be angry and go ashore; but generally they 
contrived to pay back again. One morning we had to 
fire a salute for something or other—I guess it was 
Fourth of July; there was a lot of the Kroomen’s 
palm braid hats lying round on deck, and as the sailors 
were getting the gun ready they picked up a dozen or 
so and rammed them down the muzzle of the gun for 
wadding. I did not know it, as I was below, or I 
should have stopped them, and the second mate 
thought it was a good joke. Pretty soon, bang went the 
cannon, and all the hats flew out and fell a long way 
off on the water. It did not hurt them much, they are , 
so elastic; but such a jabbering and outcrying as there 
was among the Kroos when they saw how their hats 
had been treated! One old fellow danced about likea 
mad grasshopper, snapping his fingers, and said to me, 
‘You sabe dat? you sabe dat?)—meaning, ‘Do you 
know about that? do you see that?’ I could not help 
laughing, he was so very angry, and I said, ‘ Yes, I 
sabe gat.’ But that only made him angrier, and he 
went off muttering. Well, in the afternoon the cap- 
tain wanted me to go ashore for something, and of 
course I had to take these very Kroos who had been 
so insulted in the morning. I had forgotten all about 
the trick, but the second mate had been watching 
them, as he was the one really responsible for it, and 
he said to me as I went over the side, ‘ Look out for 
those fellows. They are as sulky as bears, and have 
been chattering away among themselves like a parcel 
o’ black monkeys.’ I felt behind for my sheath-knife, 
and knew I had another one, long, sharp, and narrow 
bladed, hanging from my neck where no one could see 
it, said I'd be on my guard though I did not see what 
they could do, and off we started. We went along 
well enough until we got into the surf, which begins to 
break about half a mile from the shore. We got fairly 
intoit, and then, as I thought, by some carelessness they 
let the boat come round broadside to, and in another 
second we were all rolled into the water. I yelled at 
them to right her, and bail her out, and they did, only 
they were very slow about it, and we got in; but the 
next minute, round came the boat again, and over we 
wentinto the water; [still thought it accidental, though 
it does not often hapjen, and made them right her 
again, only to go over the third time. This time I began 
to be sure that they meant mischief, and I saw the back 
fin of a shark or two nising out of the water only a 
little way off, and that did not tend to make me feel 
very comfortable. I could swim, but I could not fight 
sharks as Kroomen can. I noticed, too, that the dirty 
rascals made scarcely any noise or splashing in the 
water as they would if they meant to scare away 
sharks, and it began to dawn on me that they intended 
I should be a mouthful for the next Mr. Bluenose that 
came along. It did not suit my views at all, so I put 
my hand behind me to get my sheath-knife, and found 
it was—gone. Some of them had probably got it out 
without my noticing it in the confusion. I tell youl 
was thankful fhen for the other knife that hung round 
my neck. I felt as if I had hold of a friend when I 
drew it out. Two or tnree sharks were playing round 
us by this time, getting gradually nearer. The Kroos 
were pretending to bail out, keeping as still as they 
could, and I was getting very tired; I had been in the 
water nearly two hours. I hoped they would see me 
from the ship and send another boat, and I looked 
across to where she lay, but I saw no sign of one, and 
I did see a monstrous shark making straight for me. 
There was no time to lose; I nabbed the Krooman 
nearest me by the back of his slippery neck with a 
tremendous yell, flashed my long bright knife before 
his eyes, and headed him toward the shark that was 
so near me he had already commenced to turn over 
All this happened, boys, quicker than lightning, for 
sharks do not move slowly, and [am sure I didn’t when 
there was so much danger of my being a dinner for 
one. The Kroo had to work then, I tell you. He 
was more afraid of me than of the shark; he dived 
down, under him, and stabbed him twice before 
old Biuenose knew what he was ubout—and thaf, 
and the splashing, and kicking, and yelling which 
all the Kroos set up when they saw one of their 
own number was in trouble, discouraged him so much 
that he altered his mind and tried toswim away. But 
the black man’s blood’ was up then, and he made after 
him. Those Kroos we used to think were half fish 
themselves, and no more afraid of sharks than you 
boys are of a woodchuck. They like no better fun 
than a good fight with a shark. They will dive and 
stab him under water, come to the surface for breath, 
dive and stab him again; and always end by killing 
him. That was the way this one did now. The water 
commenced to get red and the shark began to struggle, 
so we knew he was going to die ina few minutes. I 
was glad the fellow was keeping himself out of mis- 
chief in that way, for the other Kroos I thought likely 
might stab me; but they were so taken up watching 
the fight that they thought of nothing else; and then 
I saw one of our boats coming, and I knew I was all 
right. But.I was a very tired.man when they pulled 
me in over the rail, and I didn't go ashore that after- 
noon.” 
Just here it struck eight o’clock, and uncle Jerry 
pretende@ to be shocked because so many of his 
nephews were out of bed at such a late hour, and 
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hustled them all up stairs, after solemnly promising 
them a million more stories the next time. 

But can any little reader tell why sharks have to 
turn over when they are trying to seize objects above 
them, near the surface of the water? 








- FRISKY AND FLOSSY. 
By Mary WILEY. 


OW listen, my dears, said a wise mother mouse; 
I’m going to market, so don’t leave the house. 
A little old box was the house which she meant, 
Where they lodged the year through without taxes or rent. 


There’s danger abroad in many a shape, 

Which should you get near, you'll never escape; 

For instance, there’s always that worrying cat ; 

She never sleeps soundly ; and, then, there's the trap! 


Two schemes of the envious housewife, you see, 
To shorten the lives of you, pets, and me. 

The cat is much petted, and roams where she will, 
And the trap with choice bait sits under the sill. 


Besides, I’ve seen water and milk stand around, 
Which should you fall in you surely will drown. 
But to name every danger would take me all day, - 
And the sun being high, I must hurry away. 


Only heed what I’ve said, and rest at your ease, 

While I go for some bread, some meat, and some cheese, 
She hurried away, but not without fears, 

For she was a mouse of experience and years. 


But Frisky was always inclined to be naughty. 
Her mother, she said, was too proud and haughty 
To mix with the world or chat with a neighbor, 
Her life being nothing but worry and labor. 


She yawned and complained she had nothing to do, 
Said the day was too long to ever live through, 
And begged of pet Flossy, her shy little sister, 
So hard to go walking she could not resist her. 


Oh! Frisky, how can you! grave Flaxy cried out, 

And through fright and vexation jumped wildly about. 
But Frisky and Flossy were soon out of sight. 

They'd hurry, they said, and get back before night. 


They tripped along lightly, soon losing all fear, 
Nor ever once dreaming of danger quite near. 
Oh, dear, what is that? Flossy suddenly cries. 

I'm afraid it’s the cat. Oh, what terrible eyes! 


They ran from her sight, and crept under the sill. 
They would stop awhile there, and keep very stil, 
They said, till that horrible, terrible cat 

Should return to her sleep on the fire-hearth mat. 


A long time they sat, two forlorn little mice: 
Then-Frisky said, softly, she smelt something nice, 
And looking around, saw the prettiest house, 
Just built, she believed, for some dear little mouse. 


Then, carefully peeping, saw cheese hangifg in it, 
Which she was sure she could get in less than a minute; 
But, Frisky, you know mother spoke of a trap, 

And did she, I wonder, mean something like that? 


Too late came the warning as in went her head, 
And in less than a minute gay Frisky was dead. 
Poor Flossy was dumb with fright and despair, 
And thought she should die right then and there; 


Then, hearing a noise, started wildly for home, 
But soon lost her way, and ley down to bemoan 
Her own sad condition and poor Frisky’s fate. 
Again the noise roused her, but this time too late, 


For Kitty was watching this poor little mouse, 

Who never got back to that cosy old house, 

From which in the morning, 80 merry and gay, 

Herself and bright Frisky had hurried away. 
BAINBRIDGE, Pa. 
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A LITTLE GIRI’S SENTIMENTS, 


Dear Mr. Editor: a 

| R- read lots o’ letters in your paper from little 
boys, but never have seen one from a little girl. 1 
wonder why it’s so? Maybe they are ’fraid of you 
‘cause you ain’t their papa, or perhaps they do send 
you letters, and you don’t print ’em ’cause you ‘don’t 
like little girls. It’sstoo bad if you don’t, for I’m sure 
if you got acquainted with the right kind, you’d like 
*em bout as well as boys. Mamma says they are nicer 
to have round when there’s sickness than boys, and 
she ought to know, seeing she’s got two boys an@ two 
girls, and I’m one of ’em. Well, girls are nice, but 
boys are nicer sometimes, ‘specially in the winter. 
Oh, how I do want to be one just fora little while,— 
onlyjjust while the coasting lasts,—and have a double- 
ruouer all my own, and steer it myself, and have all 
the folks holler and wave their hats and handker- 
chiefs to me, oh, how—but there! I’m a girl, and it 
would be shocking; but I can’t help wishing I just 
could do it. You see, they’ve made a splendid coast 
on the common for the boys, and there’s a strong rope 
each side of it to keep out all intruders. Outside the 
rope we girls stand to watch the fun and good times 
going on inside, but we ain’t in any of ’°em. We make 
believe we don’t care, but we do; and our toes get 
cold standing so still, and then we have the chilblains 
and they aren’t nice (you must excuse all my aren’ts, 
I’m trying to correct my grammar), you know; and 
we feel so bad sometimes, that we must cry, but not 
long, ’cayse it makes our noses red, and that isn’t a 
help to our good looks, mamma says. After a few 
trys" I know I could “steer” a sled as well as any 
boy, but I can’t even get a chance to try, for it isn’t 
Proper. They say, “You are a girl; go dress your 


doll.” Dolls are well enough for rainy days and sum- 
mer, but they don’t come up to being a boy and own- 
ing a sled in winter. Mamma read me to-day that 
Bible story ’bout dividing the sheep from the goats. I 
told her I knew who the goats were. She asked me 
what I meant, and I told her ** They were us girls out- 
side the rope on the Common coast.” She said she 
guessed not, for we were not to blame for being girls. 
I don’t quite understand the difference, for I think 
the goats were not to blame for being goats. I guess 
if |they'd had their choice, they’d rather been sheep, 
and got on the right side. Don’t you? It’s raining 
awful hard to-night. I shouldn’t wonder if it spoiled 
the coast. I s’pose if it does the boys will feel pretty 
bad. If I was one I know I should pray hard to-night 
to have it clear off cold, and freeze up tight, but seeing 
I’m a girl I sha’n’t mention it. I must stop now, for 
my youngest doll has a cramp coming on, I think by 
her squeak when I make her cry, and I must get hot 
water right away. In great haste, 
Your little friend, Nora. 
P. $.—Which do you like best—boys or girls? 











THE TWO LITTLE PUPPIES. 


By Mary L. Bouues BRANCH. 


*- CAN’T stand it any longer !” said Mrs. Jones, 

as she stumbled, for the fourth time within an 
hour, over two puppies who were rolling about on the 
floor. ‘‘We have two grown-up dogs, and a cat, aud 
a parrot, and these puppies are only a bother. No- 
body wants to buy them, nobody even wants them as 
a gift; so, Jemmy, you must do what I have told you 
a dozen times before—take them away and drop them 
over the bridge.” . 

**Oh, mother, I want them to play with,’’ said Jem- 
my; but Mrs. Jones was resolute this time, and slowly 
and reluctantly Jemmy made ready a stout bag and 
tumbled the roly-poly little puppies in it. He hated 
his errand, but still be started out on it, for there was 
no other way to do. 

As he trudged along the lane to the bridge, he met 


} little May Morris, with her sun-bonnet tumbling back 


off from her brown curls. She couldn’t think what 
in the world Jemmy had in that heavy brown bag, so 
she asked him, and Jemmy told her it was puppies; 
and then, of course, he had to tell what he was going 
to do with them. 

“Oh, you bad, wicked boy!" she exclaimed, looking 
at him with two reproachful blue eyes. ‘I shouldn’t 
have thought you would do such a thing. Drown 
those darling little puppies! Why, Jemmy Jones!” 

“Well, I can’t help it,” said Jemmy; ‘“ mother 
won’t have ’em under her feet any longer, and nobody 
wants them.” 

“T want them!” said pitiful little May Morris. ‘ My 
mamma will let me keep them, I know, and I'll carry 
them home.” 

“Allright,” said Jemmy, glad to get rid of his un- 
pleasant errand. ‘You may have them. But the bag 
is too heavy for you to carry; there’s a stone in it.” 

* Well, then, take it out,’’ said May. 

So Jemmy opened the bag to take the stone out; but 
while he was getting hold of it out jumped the two 
little puppies, running this way and that. But May 
ran after one and Jemmy after the other; so pretty 
soon they caught them, and then May put them both 
in her little checked apron and held them tight. 

“Now I’m going straight home,” she said, and she 
hurried off toward a neat white house, a little way up 
the lane. : 

In the house her father was lying down, for he was 
sick, and her mother was taking care of him. They 
both looked surprised enough when May came in, 
flushed and eager, and, opening her apron, let the two 
puppies out on the bed. 

“There!” she said triumphantly. ‘“Jemmy Jones 
was going to drown these two little darling doggies, 
and I made him give them tome. They’re mine!” 

“But, my dear child!” exclaimed her mother, in 
dismay, ‘‘ we don’t want them. They would be a great 
deal of trouble, and I can’t have them around. You 
must take them right back to Jemmy.” 

But the tears came in May’s blue eyes, and her fa- 
ther, who was sick, and hated to see clouds on his 
little daughter’s face, said: 

“Oh, let the little girl keep them. 
pretty pets for her to play with.” 

So his wife, who hated to cross him when he was 
weak and sick, finally gave up, and told May she 
might keep the puppies, only if anybody wanted one 
she must give one of them away. And then she told 
her to make a bed for them in the wood-room. 

So May made a bed in an old box in the corner of 
the wood-room. She put in some shavings to make it 
soft, and then an old torn shawl to cover the shavings, 
and then she put in the two little puppies, who hujdled 
up close together and went to sleep. 

e next day, a little girl named Sally Coit came to 
see May, and when she heard about the puppies she 
said she should like one of them for her own. So May 
took her to see them. Sally looked at them both, 
and then she said : 

“TI want this one with the brown feet.” 

Now, that was the prettiest of the two puppies, and 
May began to object. She said said if she gave one 
away she was afraid the other would feel bad and cry. 
But: her mother.said, never mind,-it would soon get 
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over it, and they couldn't keep but one anyhow. 


“ But, mamma,”’ whispered May in her mother’s 
ear, “she has picked out the prettiest.” 

“Oh, maybe not,” said her mother cheerfully. “ You 
can’t tell which is the prettiest when they are so little. 
Let me look at them.” 

But when Mrs. Morris came to look at them she saw 
that Sally really had picked out the prettiest one, and 
then she began to feel a little sorry for May; for she 
thought she really ought to have the first choice. So 
what do you think Mrs. Morris did? She went to her 
work-basket and found a pretty pink ribbon, and she 
took that and tied it around the other puppy’s neck— 
the puppy that didn’t have brown feet. This one was 
black all over, and the bright ribbon was very becom- 
ing to him. 

So by and by, when Sally was ready to go home, and 
went to the box to get her puppy, she saw the little 
black one with the pink ribbon round his neck, and 
changed her mind all in a minute. She said he was’ 
the prettiest, and she wanted him, and off she carried 
him in her apron. 

May’s little br@wn-footed puppy cried for two or 
three nights, till finally Mrs. Morris put an old fur cap 
in the box, and then the puppy nestled up by that and 
slept soundly. I suppose it thought it was another 
puppy. 

It was a playful little thing, and as it grew older 
May taught it to beg on its hind legs and to give its 
paw. Then she made it a little night-gown and cap, 
and the puppy would let her dress it up in them; and 
when she laid it in her doll’s bed it would shut its eyes 
and go to sleep, just as good puppies ought todo. Its 
name was Posy. 

One day Jemmy Jones’s mother came to call on Mrs. 
Morris, and, when she saw what an intelligent and 
pretty little dog Posy was, she said: 

“There now, that is just such a dog as I should like! 
He is worth ten times as much as our two great good- 
for-nothing creatures. Where did you get him?” 

“Out of Jemmy’s bag,” said May, demurely; and 
then Mrs. Jones remembered, and had not another 
word to say. 

As for Sally’s dog, he grew up to be a first-rate 
watch-dog, only he barked almost too much and too 
furiously. And wherever Sallie went, he went too; 
and if anyone stopped to speak to her on the street, 
he would almost bark himself to pieces. But Sally 
loved him, and she named him Diamond, because, she 
said, he was just as precious as all the diamonds ip tbe 
world, so he was! 











Pujzles, 


A CHARADE. 
My airy, fleeting, tricksy first, 
Vexatious, sportive, wild, 
Is in my second humanized, 
A laughter-loving child. 


My third is half a melody, 

The better half, I trow, 

For, while my third is never * I," 
My third is ever thou. 





If e’er my whole shall sin again 
*T will live but as a sham, 
And, if I e’er have been before, 


Iam not what Iam. B. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
% Letters. 

10, 19, 6, 13, 25, 10, 18, a city in Austria. 
7, 6, 1, 8, 15, 19, 1, a celebrated fall. 
9, 13, 6, 21, 18, a river in France. 
4, 6, 23, 15, a city in Peru. 
1, 2, 12, 3, a river in Italy. 

. 21, 16, 1, 19, 6, 24, a lake in North America. 
5, 11, 6, 19, 13, a river in France. 
14, 18, 12, 24, 1, a city in Italy. 
17, 15, 26, 16, 6, 21, 8, 20, a town in England. 
My whole is a well-known proverb. 

A Dropv-Lerrer PUZZLE. 
M-c-0-n-s-n-y-e-r-, n-t-n-y-e-d} 
-0-(-c-’d-i-h-i -m-n-s-n-1-d-a-5-0-6-, 
N-r-0-e-6-n:-y-r-w-i-c-l-'d-0-t-n-; 
A-r-w-i-i-t-a-s-l-0-k-n-8-n-0-. 


A WORD SQUARE. 


Dz Forres. 


Desert. 

. Is used for polishing. 

. A carousal. 

. Agirl’s name. 

. Name of one of the Presidents of the United States. 
E. E. 8. 


ot wm Go 29 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 3. 

A Scriptural Enigma.—* Thine, O Lord, ts the greatness, and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty.” (1 Chron. 
xxix. 11.) 

Charades.—1. Frank, in, sense—Frankincense, 
2. Be, ware—Beware. 
8. False, hood—Falsehood, 


Anagrams.—Handicraft. 





Answered. 
Schismatio. 
Neighbor. 
A Double Acrosttc.— GerM 
R os B 
AGA 
NopD 
Tru B 
Grant and Meade. 
4 Word Square— ROSH 
ovib 
8 IRE 
EDEN 
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+ 
Gppyermost Copies. . 
THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM. 
(Letter of Thurlow Weed in the Tribune.] al 
ECONSTRUCTION, from the beginning a 
most difficult problem, has been embarrassed by 
-awant of wisdom at Washington and by embittered 








memoriesin the Seuth. The disorganized condition of |. 


-the Southern States attracted thence bold and unscru- 
pulous Northern adventurers, who, associated with 
disbanded soldiers, ‘‘the cankers of a long war,” re- 
‘mained to devastate 2 conquered country. These 
wretches have inflicted upon South Carolina, Florida, 
Louisiana, etc., etc., the worst possible specimens of 
State government. At the infamies perpetrated in 
these and other Rebel States civilization blushes. And 
yet those who suffer from carpet-bag dishonesty and 
oppression are themselves largely to blame for it. 
When rebellion was conquered, i® the white inhabi- 
tants, yielding to the inevitable and recognizing their 
former slaves as freedmen, had treated them kindly 
-and offered them employment with reasonable wages, 
the designs of carpet-baggers would have been 
-thwarted. I affirm this because there is undeniable 
evidence that in localities where the law of kindness 
-prevails, where masters endeavored to conciliate their 
former slaves, they were uniformly successful, and 
thatin such localities not only nothing is heard of a 
‘*war between races,’’ but reconstruction has been 
practically accomplished. ‘These instances of good 
-sense and forbearance, I regret to say, are exceptional. 
For the most part those who rushed into a rebellion to 
divide the Union. are now as aggressive and defiant as 
‘they were when Fort Sumter was fred upon. Unable 
-‘to establish a Confederate Government, they seemed 
-determined to avenge themselves upon the freedmen, 
-‘who, but for the madness and folly of their masters, 
would have still remained in bondage. 

The “White Leagues” of Louisiana were only 
too accurately described by Gen. Sheridan. Such or- 
ganizations are not needed to subserve the purposes of 
good government. They are banded together to hunt, 
hound, and, if needs be, murder the negroes. Recon- 
struction, therefore, seems as difficult and distant as 

.it was at the close of the war. Georgia, always less 
ultra and more practical than South Carolina or Ala- 
bama, has reéstablished law and order. North Caro- 
lina, infamously governed for two or three years, 
seems now to be doing better. That United States sol- 

-diers are required in some excited sections to protect 
freedmen can not be doubted. The officers in com- 
mand should be men of intelligence and prudence, act- 
ing only when the duty is clearly imperative. In 
Louisiana there has been nothing but misrule, disorder, 
fraud, corruption, anarchy and violence from the 

close of the war. It is difficult to ascertain which 

party or what faction is the worst. Gen. Grant was 

not, I fear, fortunate in his early appointments of 

Federal officers; nor do I believe the Kellogg govern- 

:ment worthy of the sacrifices required to maintain it. 
{The Nation.] 

' The utmost that was possible to accomplish by 

i Jegislation after the war, was to make the colored peo- 
ple as comfortable as the condition of a barbarous and 
impoverished society, in which they formed the lowest 
stratum, would permit, and trust to the great but slow 
working forces of civilization for the rest. But our 
Washington statesmen would not be content with any- 
thing short of the immediate regeneration of Southern 

- society in time for the celebration of 1876. They would 
not even be content with the cessation of acts of vio- 
lence. They insisted on all Southern whites providing 
themselves at once with a new social ideal like that of 
Massachusetts. They wanted to have all Southern vil- 
lages at-once modelled on Concord or Natick. Men 
who had four years before considered the negro a 
beast of burden, were expected suddenly to treat him 
as a friend and fellow-citizen. Men who were bred in 
no more respect for free discussion than a Montene- 

. grin, were suddenly to display as great a faith in “the 
interchange of views’? as Henry Wilson or Horace 
Greeley. A society in which pbysical- courage held 
the highest place among the virtues, and private war 
had for two hundred years been an henored custom, 
was to become in a year as peaceable and long-suffer- 
ing and tolerant as a Methodist conference. A society 
whose politics had during all that period been regu- 
lated by ‘intimidation,’ and based on “ intimida- 
tion,’’ was expected to treat intimidation as a dis- 

. graceful offense on hearing that Northern moralists 
‘thought ill of it. At this moment there are plenty of 
half-cracked zealots in Congress, not without influ- 
ence either, who will declare that they are ready to 
suspend the Constitution, or overturn it, until such 
time as an orator can abuse the South as freely in New 

’ Orleans as he can in Boston. There is no answer to be 
made tosuch people. There is only one way of deal- 
ing with them, and happily that is likely to prove 

- effective, namely, te ask the American people to send 


them home and commit the Government to those who 


have some faith in the progressive instincts of human 
nature and in American politica) principles. The 
- Southern problem is not one to be solved by Jacobin 
commissaries, with “troops” at their heels, **The 


army and navy” have not made the North what it is, . 


: and they cannot make the South what it_ought to be. 
«Great and free and flourishing societies are not called 


7 





into existence by sounding a cavalry trumpet, and the 
poison of two hundred years of slavery cannot be ex- 
tracted from any body politic by thesword. There is 


‘no medicine for this but time and patience, and the 


growth of wealth and population; the sense of mutual 
dependence, and the kindliness which this sense gener- 
ates; and the removal as far as may be of all remind- 
ers of the tremendous conflict in which slavery 
perished. The Southern negro cannot in one Presi- 
dential term, or in one generation, be converted into a 
person whom Anglo-Saxons like to have govern them; 
and the Southern white cannot in one generation be 
made to feel that it was a great mistake that he did 
not let the negro govern him sooner. If it had been 
easy for men of his race to take this view of the black 
man, doubtless the lot of the latter would have been 
much happier; but doubtless, too, the American Union 


would never have existed to shelter him, for nothing 


is more certain than that. the Southern stiff-necked- 
ness which is now troubling us so much has its root in 
the noble temper which gave us Hampden, and Crom- 
well, aud Washington. 





HISTORIC QUESTIONS. 
(Evening Post.) 


T is difficult for most persons to believe that 
the Democratic leaders can be guilty of the vil- 
lainy and folly of advocating the payment of the 
Confederate war debt and other schemes which, Mr. 
Carpenter and the Times say, are the coming issues; 
but some encouragement is given to the theory that 
they will fall back on historic questions of some kind 
by their helplessness in respect of contemporaneous 
concerns. The Democrats evidently do not know 
what they are going to do about any important in- 
terest—currency, revenue, taxation, subsidies, civil 
service reform, internal improvements, tariff, or 
whatever else. The leaders do not know to what 
declaration, however narrow, of principles, however 
few, they can hold their followers. They cannot point 
to a single plank, much less a platform, to which the 
West and the East and the South can cling with even 
an appearance of harmony. When the Manhattan 
Club has a reception, the utmost care and delicacy 
have to be used in distributing the invitations, lest 
discordant sentiments shall impair the accord of the 
occasion and the affair break up in a disturbance re- 
sembling the spirited catastrophes of Tammany meet- 
ings in good old-fashioned democratic days. Thus at 
a loss for living principles, it would not be surprising 
if the leaders should divert their followers with ‘“‘dead 
issues,” as to which there can be no possible disagree- 
ment among them; that they should endeavor to con- 
ceal the impoverishment of the present by directing 
attention to the more fruitful past of their party. If 
they do not seriously propose the Southern schemes 
referred to, they will not object to have it understood 
in some quarters that they are friendly to them. We 
do not believe that there is any chance of the success 
of those schemes; but it is not the less true that very 
many of the people do not feel sure about it. The 
opinion still widely prevails that the country will not 
be safe from old-fashioned Democrats in this present 
generation, and that the historic questions will not be 
finally let alone until the party which lives on them 
itself has become historic. The Democrats will do 
well to take this opinion into account before heavily 
“discounting” their success in 1876.. 





DRUMHEAD STATESMANSHIP. 
: {Harper's Weekly.) 

HOSE Republicans who defend at all hazards 

a constant and summary military interference 
bring our whole system of government into contempt. 
They would, indeed, use the military arm only for jus- 
tice and order and the protection of the oppressed. But 
did they ever hear of its being used for any other pur- 
pose? Did any dictator or tyrant or usurper ever 
announce that he was in arms for injustice or disorder 
or destruction? Do the Republicans not see that they 
are furnishing pleas to Democratic tyranny and ex- 
cuses for Democratic oppression? We believe the in- 
terests of the colored race are quite as important to us 
as to other Republicans. We are among those who 
have steadily urged the passage of the Civil Rights 
Bill, as it was framed by Sumner, not as it has been 
emasculated by Butler. And the one thing that the 
colored race need to feel is that they are to depend 
upon the civil authority, the regular course of law, 
and not upon the United States soldiers. Our con- 
stant argument has been that there cannot be two 
classes of citizens, and the negro must be a citizen 
upon equal terms with the rest of us, and with the 
adequate personal protection of the law whieh we all 
enjoy. 

As for the army in Louisiana, if there is a new and 
wanton rebellion there, as is alleged by certain Sena- 
tors, we trust that the proper proclamation will be 
made, and that the rebellion will be peremptorily sup- 
pressed, under, but not over, the Constitution and the 
laws. Orif there are murders and terrors and oppres- 
sion in Louisiana beyond the power of the lawful 
local authorities to control, let the United States obey 
the summons of lawful authorities, but of no other, 
and keep the peace under the laws, not over them. 
That there are sudden emergencies of extreme peril 
when the forms of law may be properly transcended 
to save the State and maintain order is unquestion- 
able: certainly we do not question %, But there can 


| be no sudden emergency ef, this kind where, as in 
Louisiana, the civil and military authorities had been 
in consultation over the precise situation that existed, 
and had requested orders in case of trouble. . The 
President has been very careful not to justify what 
no American who has his reason cau justify, and it is 
the imperative duty of every such American to insist 
that the interfering clause of the Constitution shall be 
regarded not asa daily tonic, but as an extreme an 

costly remedy. : 


ORTHODOXY. 

[Church and State.] 
FTER many centuries, during which this 
uneupbonious word has been floating toward us 
over a sea more often turbulent than calm; and after 
its handling by zealous controversialists and creed- 
framers, to say nothing of the great councils and the 
great schoolmen, the man who would set to work to 
ascertain its precise meaning is frequently compelled 
to bathe his feverish forehead much after the fashion 
of a certain Mr. Twemlow. Not that the word or 
what it stands for, as commonly used, should either 
trouble or interest any earnest thinker, but because it 
is forced into such undue prominence by the mass of 
religionists and is made to possess a value and position 

which does not belong to it. 

The etymology of the word is quite simple. In short, 
it means simply a true doctrine, a right view, a correct 
and accurate estimate of truth, the absolute truth of 
any given doctrine being*the objective point, and 
not the doctrine or formula itself. In this sense of 
the word, fo call one “orthodox” is simply to affirm 
that his opinion is a true one; that his conclusions are 
established by a logical sequence from sound premises; 
that his proposition corresponds with reality; that 
“his convictions have affinity with fact,” the process 
of his reasoning and the material for his conclusion 
being debatable ground open and common to all. And 
in this sense (its true sense) ‘‘ Orthodoxy” is a broad 
and iatelligible term, stimulating rather than obstruct- 
ing inquiry; and one, too, which finds its place in the 
nomenclature of all science, whether physical, meta- 
physical, sesthetic, or theological. 

But, in point of fact, by theologians and religionists, 
the word is not used in this sense at all. As commonly 
used its primary reference is not to the true thought, 
but to the old thought—what has been fixed, the ac- 
cepted view, the traditional view, the “‘sound”’ or 
“‘safo”’ or “received”? view—or, to use a formula far 
more convenient than intelligible, ‘‘ what has been 
held at all times, every where, and by all.’’ Thus to sub- 
scribe to what has been held because it has been held, 
to accept what has been determined because it has 
been determined; and because, having been deter- 
mined, it can or ought never to be undetermined or 
redetermined; this is, popularly speaking, to be “ or- 
thodox.’”’ The old idea is the Orthodox Idea, whether 
it be absolutely the true idea or not, what has been 
generally pronounced and received as true, whether 
individually examined or not; in short, with this use 
of the word or thing, ‘‘Orthodoxy”’ has become the 
synonym for a stagnant conservatism, a conventional 
imitativeness; a fixed, as distinguished from a plastic 
theology—a stiff and rigid, as distinguished from a 
living, growing and maturing Christianity. 


LENT AND ITS DUTIES. 
(The Churchman.] 


HE discipline of Lent dignifies the consecration 

of bodily life to God’s service and obedience. Itis 
not only commemorative of the Lord’s act, but a par- 
taking of that. The Lord hallowed and set apart the act 
of fasting for an observance which should promote 
Christian holiness. And we believe that blessing and 
deliverance will follow on a faithful use of it. 

It any one cares to go into natural causes and opera- 
tions, the result would not be so far to seek. If this 
‘whole nation could keep the forty days’ fast as it ought 
to be kept, there would—and as a simple matter of 
worldly science we challenge denial—be gained a 
power of self-discipline, of chargcter and manliness, 
which would go far to remove half the evils the coun- 
try labors under. To any one who admits tke exist- 
ence of moral power, we can say, Without fear of 
being misunderstood, that forty days of true Lenten 
observance would be a preparation, a training in 
duty, for which all the rest of the year would be the 
gainer. 

We have no doubt that this would be seen at once, 
were it not for the persistently cultivated belief in 
irregular, and,.as one may say, undutiful manifesta- 
tions. The spasmodic school of religion is but just 
passing away. There are many who honestly find it 
very hard to believe that a Lenten season, occurring 
atan expected period, and provided for by appropriate 
usages, can be other than a dead formality. Ifa Lent 
could be “ sprupg upon them,” so to speak, they would 
find it the most perfect thing in the world. So much 
the more is there need of just such an orderly, quiet, 
inconspicuous time of self-discipline. It is in the very 
spirit of the Lord’s directions to his diseiples concern- 
ing their fasting. The outward course of the world 
does not change. Itissimply puta little aside. The 
prayer takes precedence over the business demand. 
The gaiety and the pleasure are quietly dropped. Just 
because it may appear to the world to mean so little, 
does it really often mean so much. It is far more real, 
because formal, than the most vigorous and short- 
lived informality. 
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Hinancial, 


From Monday, Feb. 15, to Saturdcy, 


. 20. 








Wall Street Topics.—There is a sharp de- 
-mand for commercial paper at 4 @6 per cent. for 


. prime grades. The money market is easy and sub- 


stantially-unchanged. The Bank of England has 
advanced its discount rate from 3 to 3}, per cent., 
but gains £110,000in bullion. The Bank ‘of France 
‘gained 15,726,000 francs. It is authoritatively re- 
ported from Washington that the withdrawal of 
eighty per cent. will, under the neW law, be- 
gin at once in all new issues of National Bank 
circulation. We have received from the office of 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle the Finan- 
cial Review for 1875, containing useful referenee 
tables for bankers and investors. It contains, 
among other valuable statistics, Jists of failures 
for 1874, State finances and defaults, Railroad 
earnings, Railroads in default, United States Land 
Grante, Interest Tables, a retrospect of i184 and 
many miscellaneous tables covering the whole 
ryange of financia) investment and speculation. 
Government Bonds.—The market was un- 
rettied early in the week By reason of fluctuations 
wn gold ai@ exchange. Prices were better at the 
clese, with some demand from foreign bankers. 
The highest quotations during the week were 


foKows: 
en Feb. Feb. > = a Feb. Feb. 























% 1, 

nm funded ep’8l, 15 4% 115, 4% iti B. 
6s, Tans, 81, 118% % 19 18% 118% 118% 

weoasees 81, 119% 11936 119% 120 9% 120 

Gs 5-208, ¢ 16 11634 % 6% li7 
ts 5-20s, ep...4, 7% «173g Mie 117% 734 110% 
6s 5-208, cp...’6d, 11954 1193 11934 1194 119 % 
6s 5-20s.0. cp.’65, 1183¢ 11834 34 Sig 118% 
geo ce Se MES HES HS Tag BS Hs 
So io-aacreg «2-0: oe Me we ua ee Mig 

58 10-408 Cp... y 3 7 7 7 
. #8 currency ..... 11934 1193 119% 119}¢ 119% 119% 


QGoid.—The highest point for the week was 
reached on Wednesday. The market has been 
quite sensitive owing to rumors of clique opera- 
tions and fluctuations in foreignexchange. There 
issome epprehension of a “corner” in cash gold 
owing to the small stock on hand, but no strong 
combination is known te exist. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


i. Feb. r- “e Fe. re. 


Ge ee wy 1 16h mE 4% 114 
Legal entire. 8 86.76 87. 06 87. 

Stocks, ctc.—Prices fel) off siaiiteitahe during 
the week, with moderate fluctuations. Since that 
time business has revived. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

_ Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
16. - 8. 1% = 20. 


N.Y.C.&H.R.. 10h 101% 1016 101% «6101 «10124 
— wcccseses 28 ” 138 19 129 is] 


Eri % 

lake Shore..... 733% 73% 

Northwestern. tae 44% 3 
ref.... 564 55% 

Rock Island. .-.108% 103% 103% WS% 103% 10424 

St. Paul.... 4 34% 


oO} aepret 3... oe Bu ae Bs, 

iss.. y, }; I 
Central of Ne J-W0i% 10854 108'¢ 10814 108 106i4 
Del., L. & W...4109% 109% 108 _ 1X = 108%X 


Han & St. Jos.. 20 20% 2 20 21% 

Guion Pacific.. 4076 4036 40% aX BIN 41% 

Ree ene iil lly lil il 112% 

meer Cate % 72% 72 1% «WM «(723% «672% 
Quicksilver: 3235 335 OM 35 35 
\ 39 39 40 

Pacific Mail..... 8314 53 32) 32 32% 33% 
Adams Ex...... 00 os W0y% 11 

Am. Ex 6831 «68M «64 64) 44 


UW. Bi. Bk ..05000. 57g 59% 68 6h 5945 59 
Wells, Farge... 6 Bid &7 Ha a7 864 

Foreign Exchange.—The week has brought 
xbout a depression in the Exchange market not 
equaled since 1873. This was mainly due to a fear 
of a “ecorner’’in cash gold and a disposition on 
the part of holders to keep such specie as they 
had on hand. The lowest rates (4.80 @ 4.83, for long 
ané short extremes) were reached on Wednesday. 
Sukeequently the market recovered, aided by 
taverable telegrams from abroad. 

Nominal quotations at the close of the week 
were; se 

da 


60 days. 
4.83@4.8314 4) Reed. ‘87 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers; 5& Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


U.S.Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and ali business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Registered Certificates. Exchange of Coupon 
Bonds for Registered, 4 ao? of interest, ke. 9 
attended to on favorable term 

Ali other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
and solid on Commission; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 


FISK & HATCH. 
‘12 PER CENT. NET. 


~ Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bondi 
Guarenteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value eo 4 personal inspection by one 
ho FS 1Ve pa y y tne interest prompt pom 
m - 

annuallyin New Yor drafts. \ es peal 
= all other securities la a our farm mort- 
‘tian were paid pa 7 e get funds from the 
= ~ — pd... — river, — may be yo 
of your acquaintance. Send for 

particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


Tendon prime bankers.. 














George Opdyke & Go., 


BANKERS, 
Ne. 25 Nassau St.. New Yerk. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 


- and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 


FKOU® PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 


_ ing House. 


ESSUE. CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
‘payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
‘oe 

UTE INVESTMENT ORDERS ane 
begotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
‘ INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty, 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos, 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner 
Open daily from 10 to Ax and Monday Eveni - Shee 7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surplus Over ¢ ‘One Million Dollars. 
r cent. Interest aHowed. 

Books Hs raeeh, French and German 
N. J. HALNES, Pres't. 
7. 's, ARMOUR, Secretary. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS 


Conducted by us in every form, on Commission 
only. Puts, Calls, and. Double Privileges on best 
houses and lowest rates. Cost, $100 to #200. Pam- 
phiet, explaining how Wall Street speculations are 
conducted, sent free. Send for aco: io 
UMBRIDGE & le 
BANKERS AND BROKE Bis, 


G. 8. 





oy N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INS. CO, 








‘ONIGTING WLININILNOO 





= 29, 24, and 26 Nassau St., N.Y, 


AN’L STATEMENT, Jan, 1, °75. 


Accumulated Assets..........0+6+- .- $6,555,828 
Surplus, Jan. 1st, 1875......... » 711,982 








J. P. ROGERS, Sec. L. W. FROST, Pves. 
' PT. BARNUM’S 
Creat Roman Hippodrome 
POSITIVELY WILL CLOSE 
SATURDAY NIGHT, FEB. 27. 








NotTe.—The projected tour of the entire Hippo- 
drome combination, with all its chariots, wagons, 
horses, trained animals, its wilderness of auxiliary 
paraphernalia, and its one thousand men, women 
and children, necessitates - early closing in 
order to prepare for the d departure in Set. 
The tour will embrace the several New — 
—ee apa Western States, stopping at the larger 
cities on 

E ery attraction to be reproduced. 
SALESDAY AT’ Tarr RRSALL’S. _— 
ENGLISH STAG HUN 


NDIAN LIFE. 
Ais THE LADIES’ HURDLE RACES. 
LL THE LADIES’ FLA’ BAce 
ALL THE ENGLISH JOCKEY ES. 
ROMAN 


ALL S. 
ANTS, PROCESSI AND GENERAL 
asa TTRACTIONS UNNUMB 
WEEK OF EXCITING TROTTING RACES. 
TRO G ERY NIG. 


TTING EV. 
LAST WEEK OF THE GREAT T MENAGERIE, 

Doors open at 1 and 6.30. Performance at 2.30 
and 8. Box office open from 9to4; Seats secured 
in advance for @ ~ these 5 crosing entertain- 
ments. General admission, 30 cents. Children 
under ten, 15 cents. 

Monday, March 1—Commencement of the great 
challenge international 600 mile walking match be- 
tween the famous podectzians, Edward Payson 
Weston and Professor Judd. 











“SPRING - NOVELTIES, 


oe 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 


, Will exhibit this week an extensive and choice 


line of NEW FABRICS, contisting, in part, of 


* Louisines,” 
Plain Colored Silks (new shades), 
Plain and Plaid Dyoor Cloths, 
Striped and Plaid Velvets, 
Striped and Plaid Algerines, 
Plain and Striped Grenadines. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY, 


Black and Black and White Grenadines, 


Striped and Plaided with Velvet. 


Toile Oriental, 

Grenadine de Toile, 

Striped and Plain Tissue de Toile. 
Damas and Sicilian Grenadines, 


REAL INDIA PUTTA CLOTHS. 


Cachmire Challie, 
Silk and Wool Taffetas, 
All-Wool Sicilians, 
Silk and Wool Serges. 


Swiss Emb’d Nets, | itm trimmings _ to 
Ecru Lace Nets, (DRISSES and POL- 
Col’d Silk Guipure Nets, ) ONA#S- 

Plaid and Striped French Foulard Cambrics, 
Berdered French Cambrics, 

French Cambric and Cheviot Shirtings, 
Cretonnes, Percales, 

Bordered and Spotted Batistes, ° 

Plain, Plaid, Twilled and Honeycomb Debages, 
Checked Suitings, Plaid Pongees, 

Colored Terries for Children’s Wear, etc., etc. 





Broadway, corner 19th Street. 





GENTS wanted, male or female, in every State 
and County; can make from $3 to $5 per day; 
only #3 required to start with; goods taken y pack if 
not *301d : ight articles wanted in every household. 
Call on or address W. R. TERRY, 776 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS READ THIS. 
We will pay Agents a regular monthly salary, or al- 
low a large commission, to sell our celebrated LAKE 
SUPERIOR JEWELRY. Nothing in the world equals 
it. Address, SHERMAN & CO., Ceresco, Michigan. 








on our mail list for 1875 
typography and binding. 


Arthur’s Home Magazine. 


umes of 832 pages each. 


charges to be paid on delivery. 


this offer, or the integrity of our firm. 


them with your goods. 
Hoping to hear from you soon, we remain 





Pee were nner etree enaee Coreen ssecesececseces 


To Bankers, Presidents and Cashiers, Merchants, Manufacturers, etc. : 


GENTLEMEN :—In arranging a Premium List for Subscribers to Arthur’s Illustrated 
Home Magazine, for 1875, of which we have been the publishers for nearly a quarter of 
a century, we became parties to contracts for the purchase of large invoices of choice stan- 
dard works of the day. A few of these books purchased were at such heavy discounts, in con- 
sequence of the great number taken, that we have concluded to arrange some of the choicest 
into Clubs, and offer them, in connection with our celebrated Magazine and Steel Engraving 
to the public, at the following extraordinarily low figure. 


We make nothing on the books; our sole object is to place your name as a@ new subscriber 
All of these books are made to order for us, and are first class in their 


Our $50.00 Offer. 


‘Bright, cheerful, progressive. The acknowl- 
edged favorite household magazine of America. Always up to the advancing 
thought of the times........ccsccccceccsccces 

The Lion in Love. Our magnificent steel engraving; a perfect gem of Art. 
Engravings of like character and quality with this do not sell at the picture 
stores for less than $5...... ipccastheebsaesanek 

Centennial Art Journal of the U. S. of A. An elegan#y illustrated 
monthly. Twelve numbers; 240 pages; 175 illustrations. Superfine toned paper. 
Subscription price per annum....... ....... 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Latest revised edition. Complete in ten vol- 
Library sheep, marbled edges. 


ehsaceccnng ce ab aeceouannesessoccnensnsonce SBUREDeD 


5.00 


5.00 


Illustrated with maps, 








plates and engravings. $6.00 per VOlUME.........---..cee cece cee e eee e eee ec ceseeeenee 60.00 
The Waverly Novels. New edition. Complete in twenty-three volumes. 

Steel illustrations. Brown Cloth, large type. Price per volume, $1.50............. 34.50 
Macaulay’s History of England. Five large octavo volumes. Best edi- 

tion issued. Fine paper, large type, steel portrait............ 6... ec eee eee eee eeeee ee 12.00 
Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts of Charles Dickens. Elegantly 

bound in cloth. Illuminated cover. Greatest book of the age............. 6.6 eee 5.00 

' $124.00 


On receipt of a draft, check 0 or P. 0. order, for $50, the above books, worth $124, will 
be carefully packed and sent by express, or in any way that may be designated, freight 


Reference to any merchant, banker or business man in this city, where we have published 
the Home Magazine for over 20 years, can be made, if you have any doubt as to the fairness of 


If you have a friend in Philadelphia, ask him to call at our Office, 809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
and examine the books for,you, or procure them to be sent. Any merchant with whom you 
may be doing business in our city could be commissioned to get the books for you and pack 


Yours truly, 


IT. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


Bank of Republic Building, 809 & Sit Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AT RETAIL. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL MAKE ON TUESDAY, FEB. 23, 1875, 
THROUGHOUT THE DEPARTMENTS 
OF THEIR 


Retail Store, 


AN IMMENSE 


EXHIBITION 


Of the Latest and Choicest 
SPRING 


NOVELTIES 


IN 


Seasonable and Desirable Goods 
INCLUDING 
Real India Camel’s Hair Shawls, ' 
Plain and Fancy Silks, 
Dress Goods, Grenadines, 
Mourning Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Dresses, Cloaks, 
Sacques and Polonaises, 
Embroideries, Laces, 
Worked Goods of Every Description, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Faus, Fancy Goods, Ete, Ete. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENTof PARIS QUALITY 
Printed Cambrics, 
Jaconets, Organdies, etc. 


IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS AND BEAUTI- 
FUL COLORINGS.; 








THE VARIETY AND EXCELLENCE OF 
THE ASSORTMENT, THE CARE EXERCISED 
IN THE SELECTIONS, together with the EXe 
CEEDINGLY LOW PRICES, COMBINE TO 
RENDER THE DISPLAY UNSURPASSED 
oa ITS MAGNIFICENCE AND RICH. 
NESS. 





PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 


Tenth Streets. 


To Hotel 


and House-Keepers. 
SPRING IMPORTATION 





Family and Shirting Linens 
Bed Linens, 
Table Damasks, 
Damask Table Cloths 
and Napkins, 
Towellings, 


Of all ‘descriptions. 


Printed Shirting Linens, 
Russia Bath Sheets, 


And a choice supply of 


W hite : Goods, 

Foreign and Domestic Manufacture, 
AT LOW PRICES. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


‘Broadway, corner 19th Street, 





NEW YORK. - 


NOVELTIES 





ee 
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—— Farwe and Garden. 


THE BLUE GUM TREE. 


INCE our first reference a year or two ago to 
the Australian Blue Gum (Eucalyptus Globulus) 
the tree has attracted much attention from observers 
all over the regions where it has thus far been suc- 
eessfully cultivated, as well as in its native habitat. 
It has now, indeed, a considerable literature of its 
own. The attention of Western arboriculturists was 
first directed to this tree on account of its supposed 
anti-malarial properties, but it now appears that it 
has active medicinal properties as well, besides being 
valuable in many of the mechanic arts. The possi- 
bility of its successful cultivation in the lower lati- 
tudes of the United States, and over extensive tracts 
of our now treeless Western plains, gives the facts a 
practical value to many of our readers. 

From a late compilation of its properties we glean 
the following: The Eucalyptus grows naturally in 
those parts of Australia which lie near or south of the 
tropics, in New Holland and in Tasmania. It has 
been successfully introduced in Algeria, Egypt, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Southern France, Cuba and Cali- 
fornia. From it are made or extracted eucalypsinthe, 
a tonic very efficacious in intermittent fevers, con- 
sumption, rheumatism and scrofula; eucalyptol, a form 
of pill or lozenge used in throat and lung diseases, and 
an.excellent substitute for the ordinary plasters. All 
these medicaments have a most refreshing and agree- 
able odor. Moreover, oil, wine, soap, tea and cigar- 
ettes, all possessing medicinal properties, are mentioned 
as among the products of this remarkable tree. Paper 
soaked in the oil and pressed upon printed matter or 
engravings receives an accurate copy thereof, and by a 
simple process a superlatively good tracing-paper is 
prepared. <A certain preparation of the extract, too, 
is highly valuable in the preservation of natural and 
anatomical specimens. Numerous as these properties 
are, the list must be regarded as incomplete, since the 
attention of scientific men has only been directed to 
the tree for a short time, and it may still have unsus- 
pected virtues in reserve. Leaving all these out of 
the account, as to some extent open to question, there 
is no doubt of the value of its timber. Rapid as is its 
growth, its wood has a compact texture, with a resin- 
ous secretion which renders it capable of resisting the 
action of salt-water and of all dampness, so that it 
may play an important part as ship-timber, as rail- 
way-sleepers, and in all exposed situations. Its aston- 
ishingly rapid growth gives it great importance in the 
eyes of forest-culturists. In eight years it will, under 
favorable conditions, attain a height only reached by 
an oak after three-quarters of a century. Instances 
are mentioned in Australia where trees have reached 
a height of thirty feet in three years. 








CATALOGUES. 

J. M. THORBURN & Co.’s Annual Descriptive 
Catalogue of Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, No. 15 
John St., New York, also Catalogues of Flower Seeds, 
of Tree and Shrub Seeds; (ready in February) of 
French Hybrid Gladiolus and other Spring Bulbs, of 
Dutch Bulbous Roots (ready in September), and of 
Vegetables, ete., for the Southern States (ready in‘Oc- 
tober). Any of these are mailed, on application, to 
any address, 


Briegs & Bros., Rochester, N. Y., publish 
their quarterly, entitled ‘* INustrated Floral Work for 
1875,” with all the adornment available under the 
circumstances. The frontispiece is a bouquet of a 
newly imported Drummond Phlox (Grandiflora Splen- 
dens). It is very rich in color, with beautiful variega- 
tions in the different individual flowers. This house 
is one of the oldest in the country, with an enormous 
business in the growth and sale of seeds and flowers. 
The prices are very reasonable. ‘The annual subserip- 
tion for the quarterly is 25 cents. 

Din@kE & ConARD Co., Catalogue of New and 
Beautiful Roses, West Grov °, Chester: Co., Pa. 

Too GOOD To BE TRUE. wl Paraf is said to 
be the discoverer of a way of doing without rain, if 
necessary. Ile knew that the air is full of moisture, 
and the knew that chloride of calcium would attract 
and condense it, for cultural purposes. He has ap- 
plied this chloride on sand-hills and road-beds, on 
grass, on all sorts of soils, successfully, and he has as- 
certained that it may be applied in such proportions 
as will produce the irrigation of land more cheaply 
and efficiently than by means of canals or other 
methods of securing artificial irrigation. One of M. 
Paraf’s applications will produce and retain abundant 
moisture for three days, when the same amount of 
water introduced by the present method will evap- 
orate in an hour. He believes that his preparation 
will not only produce two blades of grass where but 
one now grows, but that it will render possible fields, 
meadows, and prosperity, where now there is nothing 
but sand and desert waste.—Exchange. 





How To UsE a GRINDSTONE.—Common grind- 
stove spindles, with a crank at one end, are open to 
the great objection that the stone will never keep 
round, because every person is inclined more or less to 
follow the motion of his foot with his hand, which 











causes the pressure on the stone to be unequal. The 
harder pressure is always applied to the very same 
part of the stone, and will soon make it uneven, s0 
that it is impossible to grind a tool true. To avoid 
this, pnt in place of this crank a small cog wheel on 


the spindle, say with twelve cogs; have another short , 


spindle, with a crank and a cog wheel of thirteen 
cogs, to work in the former. The stone will make 
about .07 of a revolution more than the crank, and 
the harder pressure of the tool on the stone will 
change to another place at every turn and the stone 
will keep perfectly round if it is a good one. This is 
very simple, but will be new to many.—Cabinet Maker. 


ublishers’ Department. 


NEw —— FEBRUARY 24, 1875. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, 














IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 


AGENTS will have noticed our recent announce- 
ment that, upon the conclusion of Mrs. Stowe’s 
story, ‘‘WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS,”—probably 
about the first of April,—we shall commencé the 
publication of a new novel, by GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD. We have purchased of the author the 
exclusive right of publishing this work in the 
United States, and therefore all the admirers of 
Mr. MACDONALD in this country must seek it in 
the CurRIst1AN Union. The title of the story is 
not yet announeed, but it is a story of the English 
Civil Wars, and the chief scene is inside the castle 
which stood out the longest of all on the King’s 
side, and where, at that very time, the rude em- 
bryonic steam-engine was at work, invented by 
the son of the owner. Of Mr. MACDONALD’S 
standing as a novelist it is needless to say a word ; 
his name has been spread far and wide, and his 
popularity in this country is second to that of no 
writer of fiction in America, unless it be Mrs. 
Stowe or Edward Eggleston. He is an evangelical 
clergyman, and his works hitherto have been per- 
vaded by a Christian spirit so sweet and pure as 
to give him a high as well as a very peculiar place 
among the writers of fiction. He is in the full 
maturity of his powers, and there is good reason 
to expect that this new work will prove equal in 
every respect to those which have preceded it. 

Agents will see, in this new and admirable ar- 
rangement, a strong attraction which will be of 
great benefit in pushing the canvass for CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION subscribers. 

Don't forget that we send our agents the print- 
ed inailing lists of their territory, so that their 
labor is half done for them in finding friends of 
the paper already made, whose renewals are easily 
obtained, paying agents the same commission as 
new subscriptions | 

The new story by Macdonahd, the fine series of 
illustrated monthly articles (see issue of Feb. 3), 
the regular attractions of the paper, the rich va- 
riety of contributed articles, the editorials, ‘‘ Lect- 
ure-Room Talks,” and divers literary features, to- 
gether with the list of jive choice premiwms, make 
an array of attractions which, as for years past, 
agents find to ‘‘take on sight.” 








MARSHALL'S “ LINCOL? N.” 


THERE have been so many urgent requests 
from subscribers that we would set a price on Mar- 
shall’s splendid engraving of “ ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
with a single year’s subscription to the CHRISTIAN 
Uyton or PrymovutH Putpit (instead of the “two 
years’ subscription ” to either, or the ‘‘ double subscrip- 
tion” to both, for which we offered it), that we have 
decided to offer it, delivered free, for a single subscrip- 
tion to either periodical, at $3.70, which mcludes 20 cts. 
U.S. legal postage; the ‘*WAsHINGTON” at $3.45 in- 
ciudes postage. 








POSTAGE. 


PLEASE note that in addition to all subseription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post- Office of the subscriber’s residence. 








REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ccipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp -or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





VOX POPULI. 


» NEWINGTON JUNCTION, Conn., Jan. 29, 1875. 
Dear Sir: We received the chromo, “ Easter Cross,’’ all 
right last Wednesday. We are all delighted with it. We 
think it beautiful. The more I look at it, the more I like it. 
Yours gratefully, 


W mn. ‘ 
2. Reem: EST GARDINER, Maine, Jan. 2, 1875. 

Gentlemen: *‘Easter Cross’? has been duly received, and 
should have been acknowledged before, but sickness pre- 
vented. My friends all join with me in pronouncing it beau- 
tiful, far exceeding the other premiums. 


—_—— 
. 





: Hupson, Ohio, Feb. 2, 1875. 
Mesers. J. B. Forp & Co. : oe 


Your postal of January 2th came to-day. The engraving 
of Washington came last week. It is superb. Thanks from 
Yours respectfully, . 








West SwANSEY, Feb. 8, 1875. 
The Engraving of Lincoln came safely to hand. I think it 
very good. Please accept my thanks. x 








4 
Lyte, N. H., Feb. 8, 1875, 
J. B. ForD & Co.: ; atin 


Gentlemen: * Easter Cross’’ received in perfect order, for 
which please accept my thanks. I think it a very lovely pict- 
ure. The Unionis a pleasant weekly visitor at our house, 
and thanks to the editor for his interesting Lectures. Long 
may he live, and may his last days be his best. Wishing you 
much success, with great respect, Yours, 








BALTIMORE, Jan. 30, 1875. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 


Gentlemen: The beautiful engraving of Washington ar- 
rived in perfect order, and I desire to express my thanks for 
this splendid specimen of art. 

Every lover oi the immortal Washington should possess a 
copy to refresh the many delightful associations that cluster 
‘around the memory of this truly great and good man, 








REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. 
Ford & Co., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; 
and all remittances must be made either by check, 
draft, or Postal money order, as currency is liable to 
be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the sender. 








TO OUR OLD AGENTS. 


THE attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper published. 
Send for our new outfit and terms, and take hold of 
the canvass at once, both for Renewals and new Sub- 
scriptions, the SAME COMMISSIONS being “allowed on 
BOTH. 





PICTURE PREMIUMS. 


1. Marshall’s PEOPLE’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 
A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
THE EASTER CROSS, 
A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo. 
8. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 
A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4, OUR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 
A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
5. OUR GIRLS: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 
A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 
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In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEw address. The change cannot de made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CuristrANn UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 

















Club Retai! 
Price Price 
Postage Post 
MONTHLIES. Prepa Prepaid. 
CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper's & 8 Mouthly kospedeueed 270 $ 20 
eecccccccccs ee ©. a 
sk ie pe Scribner's ; Monthiy. - 6.65 26 
a ps “ 8t. Nicholas. . 5.85 20 
- - * Lippincott’s | Magazine - 6.45 20 
a = “ The Sunday Magazine...... er 9 
oo - * The Atlantic Monthly. 6.6 20 
. S * American Agricultu Ste... 4.50 4 $0 
ed = * Arthur’s Magazine.......... 285.40 5.70 
= - “ Phrenological Journal..... 5.70 6.20 
. > © ThE NuTSery.......-cccccceve 4.50 4.80 
= > “ Old and New ed 800s cececcceees 6.65 7.20 
WEEELIFS. 
- * “  Hfarper’s Weekly....++...+ 6.71 20 
* px Harper’ ’s Bazar.. od . 650 7.20 
* - “PLYMOUTH PULPIT.........5.90 6.40 
es 8 cc tatett' 5 paving Age.........10.20 11.20 
. oi “ The N. Y. Tribune.......... 4.90 wii) 
. - “ ¢ 2 
os i) ity 20 
. i o ie f A 
9 . “ ‘Youth’s Companion.. 4.95 
*Inc.vding Premium Engraving. 
+Must be new Subscription. 
Address all communications with remittances to 
™ J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New Yerk. 


